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THE  flARINE  fWlflALS  OF  THE  CLYDE  FAUNAL  AREA 

By  J.A.  GIBSON 
Chairman,  Clyde  Area  Branch, 

Scottish  Wildlife  Trust 

This  paper  is  devoted  to  the  marine  mammals  - the  seals, 
whales  and  dolphins  - of  the  Clyde  sea  area;  a companion  paper  on 
the  land  mammals  of  Clyde  is  being  published  simultaneously  in 
the  Glasgow  Naturalist  (105).  The  Clyde  sea  area  may  be  taken  as 
including  all  the  tidal  waters  stretching  from  the  great  sea 
lochs  in  the  north  of  the  Clyde  right  down  to  a line  drawn  appro- 
ximately from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  to  Loch  Ryan,  but  in  addition 
I also  include  notes  of  some  strandings  which  have  taken  place 
on  the  western  shores  of  Kintyre. 

Of  all  the  vertebrate  groups  the  marine  mammals  have  always 
been  far  and  away  the  most  difficult  to  study,  for  obvious  reasons, 
but  in  actual  fact  Clyde  marine  mammals  have  received  better 
treatment  in  the  past  than  we  might  possibly  have  expected. 
There  are  five  main  sources  of  previous  information  on  Clyde 
marine  mammals,  to  each  of  which  I am  glad  to  pay  tribute: 

(1)  Statistical  Accounts:  The  old  and  New  statistical  Accounts 
of  the  1790s  and  1840s  between  them  make  reference  to  nine  species 
of  cetaceans  (161,158).  This  may  not  be  so  surprising  as  it  at 
first  seems,  for  the  appearance  of  whales  in  an  area  has  always 
had  good  news  value.  Most  parishes  in  Clyde  are  coastal,  so 
any  records  of  whales  were  almost  certain  to  be  included  in  par- 
ish accounts.  The  information  given  may  not  always  have  been 
highly  accurate,  but  was  extremely  good  for  its  day,  and  of  the 
nine  species  recorded,  in  retrospect  only  the  Greenland  Whale 
could  be  regarded  as  an  error. 

(2)  Alston  and  Boyd  Watt:  In  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  two  distinguished  Scottish  zoologists , Edward  R.  Alston 
and  Hugh  Boyd  Watt,  a generation  apart,  did  pioneer  work  on  Clyde 
mammals.  Their  various  papers  (4,5,6,195,196),  with  contribut- 
ions by  others,  notably  John  Paterson  and  John  Robertson,  and  cul- 
minating in  Boyd  Watt's  separate  account  of  the  Clyde  marine 
mammals  (197),  gave  notes  on  three  species  of  seals , and  eleven 
of  whales  and  dolphins.  Although  not  able  to  add  a great  deal 
of  detailed  information  to  the  sketchy  information  previously 
known,  several  of  their  assumptions  subsequently  turned  out  to 
be  very  true.  This  was  genuine  pioneer  work,  and  at  that  stage 
Boyd  Watt's  paper  probably  represented  the  real  extent  of  our 
knowledge  of  Clyde  seals  and  whales. 
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(3)  Reports  on  Cetacea:  In  1913  the  British  Museum  commenced 
the  scheme  for  recording  stranded  whales  throughout  the  British 
Isles.  This  scheme,  originally  started  by  Sir  Sidney  F.  Harmer 
and  later  continued  by  Dr.  F.C.  Fraser,  undoubtedly  stimulated 
interest  in  the  recording  of  whales  throughout  the  country.  Many 
occurrences  of  stranded  whales,  the  details  of  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  completely  lost , were  placed  permanently  on  record, 
and  the  series  of  fourteen  reports  (119,85),  covering  the  period 
from  1913  to  1966,  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  As  far 
as  the  Clyde  is  concerned  information  is  given  on  ten  species  of 
cetaceans  stranded,  or  otherwise  noted,  in  Clyde  waters. 

(4)  Locdl  Newspapers:  Reports  of 'whales ' regularly  appear  in 
local  newspapers,  particularly  those  circulating  in  coastal  areas. 
Searching  the  back  files  of  local  newspapers  during  the  past  150 
years  I have  notes  of  well  over  five  hundred  such  references  to 
whales  and  seals,  and  although  these  reports  may  have  little 
scientific  value,  nevertheless  they  do  give  some  indication  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  marine  mammals  in  Clyde  waters. 

(5)  1954  Mammal  Paper:  In  my  1954  paper  on  the  mammals  of  the 
Clyde  area  (93)  I was  able  to  give  notes  on  four  species  of  seals 
and  seventeen  species  of  whales  and  dolphins.  Since  then  I have 
only  been  able  to  add  one  additional  species,  Risso's  Dolphin 
(95),  but  the  information  now  available  on  all  species  is  much 
more  detailed.  Several  short  notes,  and  other  papers  which  in- 
clude notes  on  marine  mammals,  have  also  appeared,  so  I now  feel 
justified  in  producing  a separate  paper  on  Clyde  marine  mammals. 

Although  the  marine  mammals  are  certainly  the  most  difficult 
group  to  study,  the  Clyde  area  actually  provides  many  favourable 
opportunities.  The  whole  of  the  Clyde  abounds  with  islands, 
large  and  small,  from  which  observations  can  be  made  fairly 
easily.  Until  quite  recently  numerous  pleasure  steamers  and  a 
host  of  small  boats  plied  continuously  all  over  the  Clyde,  and 
there  are  still  several  regular  ferry  services,  with  similar 
excellent  opportunities  for  observation.  Most  of  all,  the  Kil- 
brannan  Sound  between  Arran  and  Kintyre,  with  its  deep  water, 
the  rich  feeding  grounds,  the  narrowness  of  the  sound,  and  the 
high  ground  on  each  side,  provides  virtually  unique  opportunities 
for  observing  the  large  number  of  whales  and  dolphins  which 
regularly  occur  there.  Most  of  the  early  Clyde  records  of  cet- 
aceans, and  some  of  the  first  Scottish  records,  come  from  the 
Kilbrannan  Sound.  In  addition,  most  of  the  great  Clyde  sea 
lochs  provide  similarly  excellent  opportunities  for  observation, 
although  to  a lesser  degree. 

I first  became  interested  in  whales  and  dolphins  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  when  as  a very  young  but  enthusiastic  naturalist, 
regularly  sailing  on  Clyde  steamers,  I was  fascinated  by  the 
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numerous  whales  and  dolphins  seen  jumping  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound. 
Later  I was  exasperated  by  my  inability  to  identify  these,  and 
by  the  apparent  impossibility  of  getting  any  accurate  information 
from  the  established  naturalists  of  the  day.  Some  years  later, 
when  spending  some  months  at  a time  on  Ailsa  Craig  to  study  sea- 
birds, I was  astonished  at  the  relatively  large  number  of 
whales  to  be  seen  in  the  surrounding  seas,  and  became  determined 
to  find  out  much  more  information. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  therefore,  I have  worked  in- 
tensively at  marine  mammals.  I have  taken  every  possible  opp- 
ortunity to  visit  all  areas  of  Clyde  where  whales  were  being 
sighted  regularly,  and  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  examine 
every  stranded  whale  which  has  been  reported.  Although  I have 
not  so  far  been  able  to  find  any  other  naturalist  in  Clyde  who 
has  made  marine  mammals  a special  study,  nearly  everyone  is 
interested  in  whales,  and  I am  grateful  to  a very  large  number 
of  people  who  have  contributed  what  information  they  could  over 
the  years:  to  many  fellow  naturalists,  particularly  in  the 
Kintyre  and  Buteshire  Societies,  to  numerous  lighthouse  keepers, 
coastguards,  fishermen,  crews  of  Clyde  steamers,  and  to  many 
friends  in  the  Scottish  Marine  Biological  Association. 

This  paper,  therefore,  is  based  on  my  own  notes,  on  what  1 
have  been  told  by  others,  and  on  what  I have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover from  a search  of  the  previous  literature.  Nevertheless, 
far  and  away  the  largest  source  of  information  has  been  my  own 
field  notes,  which  means  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for 
all  statements,  and  any  errors,  is  entirely  my  own.  I am 
grateful  to  the  large  number  of  natural  history  societies,  yacht 
clubs,  fishing  clubs,  and  various  other  groups  who  have  allowed 
me  to  talk  to  them  about  Clyde  whales,  and  for  the  efforts  they 
have  afterwards  made  to  gather  information  on  my  behalf.  Finally, 
I owe  a very  special  debt  to  my  old  friend  Dr.  F.C.  Fraser  of 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History)  for  his  constant  advice, 
criticism,  and  encouragement. 

In  this  paper  on  Clyde  marine  mammals  I am  able  to  give 
notes  on  four  species  of  seals  and  eighteen  species  of  cetaceans: 
of  these  two,  one  seal  and  one  whale,  are  almost  certain  errors, 
and  the  evidence  for  two  other  dolphins  is  very  doubtful.  Arr- 
angement and  nomenclature  largely  follows  Ellerman  and  Morrison- 
Scott  (82). 


Order  PINNIPEDIA 

WALRUS  Odohenus  rosmarus  (Linnaeus,  1758) 

The  distinguished  zoologist.  Sir  John  Graham  Kerr,  formerly 
Regius  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  re- 
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corded  in  the  Glasgow  Naturalist  for  1949  that  he  saw  a Walrus 
in  Ettrick  Bay,  Island  of  Bute,  on  8th  August  1884.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  record,  so  much  so  that  it  is  worth  quoting  Sir 
John's  comments  in  full  (127): 

In  the  course  of  overhauling  an  accumulation  of 
old  personal  papers  I have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
come  across  the  diary  in  which  is  recorded  my  observat- 
ion of  a Walrus  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  the  year  1884, 
and  in  view  of  the  comparative  scarcity  of  records  of 
this  Arctic  animal  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  it  seems 
desirable  to  have  it  embodied  in  the  Glasgow  Naturalist. 

It  is  true  I was  a very  young  observer  at  the  time,  but 
the  wording  of  my  diary  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  my  observation.  The  reference  reads  as 
follows: - 

"August  8th  (1884).  In  the  afternoon  we  went  over 
to  Ettrick  Bay.  We  saw  a shoal  of  Porpoises  and  also 
a Walrus.  We  got  rather  a surprise  when  we  saw  the 
head  of  the  latter  adorned  with  large  tusks  rise  in 
the  water  quite  near  us.  It  soon  dived,  and  we  lay 
quite  still  expecting  it  to  rise  again.  This  it  soon 
did,  and  we  watched  it  for  some  time". 

As  far  as  I know,  this  is  the  only  record  of  a Walrus  for 
the  Clyde  area  (129,168). 

COMMON  SEAL  Phoca  vi-tulina  Linnaeus,  1758 

At  the  present  day  the  Common  Seal  is  well  known  around 
most  suitable  shores  of  the  Clyde  (93),  although  it  is  much 
commoner  in  the  wilder  parts,  as  one  would  expect.  It  is  most 
common  in  south  Argyll,  particularly  in  Kintyre  (108),  where  it 
occurs  commonly  around  all  suitable  shores  of  the  peninsula  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  although  it  is  rather  more  common  on 
the  west  side,  a fact  which  has  apparently  always  been  the  case, 
for  the  New  Statistical  Account  for  Saddell  and  Skipness  parish 
(1843) , on  the  east  of  the  peninsula,  says  that  the  Common  Seal 
"is  found  upon  the  coast,  but  they  are  not  very  numerous"  (132), 
whereas  in  the  old  Statistical  Account  Ronachan  on  the  west  is 
given  special  mention  because  of  the  seals:  "There  are  in  this 
district  seals  and  otters,  the  former  so  numerous  as  to  give 
name  to  a farm  in  the  parish,  Ronachan,  Seal  Field" '(70). 

In  Kintyre  (109)  the  best  known  gatherings  are  still  at 
Ronachan  near  the  mouth  of  West  Loch  Tarbert,  on  the  Sanda  Island 
group,  and  around  parts  of  the  Mull.  Apart  from  Kintyre  the 
largest  Clyde  colony  of  Common  Seals  is  on  Lady  Isle,  Ayrshire 
(a  traditional  site;  see  New  Statistical  Account,  Vol.  5,  Ayr, 
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page  670),  where  a flock  numbering  well  over  fifty  can  often  be 
seen.  The  formerly  well-known  and  substantial  gatherings  at 
Inellan  and  in  lower  Loch  Fyne  (93)  have  now  largely  disappeared, 
presumably  owing  to  repeated  disturbance  following  the  oil- 
related  developments  at  Portavadie  and  Ardyne.  The  Common  Seal 
is  also  well  knoun  on  the  Clyde  islands  of  Ailsa  Craig  (97), 
south  Arran  (96,104),  Holy  Island  (190,191),  Little  Cumbrae 
(110),  Inchmarnock  and  south  Bute  (99) . The  general  range  of  the 
Common  Seal  extends  far  up  all  the  great  Clyde  sea-lochs,  right 
to  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne;  it  is  well  known  on  parts  of  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  is  often  seen  in  Gourock  bay  (106),  and  is  occasion- 
ally reported  from  further  up  the  river  (98). 

Although  the  Common  Seal  has  always  been  fairly  well  known 
in  Clyde  there  may  well  have  been  a genuine  increase  in  numbers, 
because  some  of  the  old  accounts  speak  of  its  scarcity  (5,118, 
130,151),  at  least  in  upper  Clyde  waters.  Alston  (1872)  said 
that  it  was  "sometimes  seen,  but  is  not  plentiful"  on  Arran  (4), 
and  a seal  shot  at  a point  some  two  miles  above  Port  Glasgow 
[Field,  11th  October  1890,  page  249)  (21)  was  referred  to  in  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  (1891,  page  43)  as  an  "unusual  occurrence 
of  a Seal  being  found  in  the  Clyde";  presumably  this  was  intended 
to  refer  to  the  actual  river,  for  by  1901  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  was 
able  to  give  "numerous  recent  records",  including  a herd  of  over 
thirty  on  Lady  Isle  (196). 

Common  Seals  breed  regularly  at  many  places  in  Clyde.  The 
largest  breeding  colonies  are  at  Ronachan,  west  Kintyre  (108), 
and  on  Lady  Isle,  Ayrshire  (158),  both  of  which  are  well-known 
traditional  sites,  but  seals  also  breed  fairly  regularly  on  the 
Sanda  Island  group,  around  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  on  Ailsa  Craig, 
south  Arran,  Holy  Island,  Little  Cumbrae,  the  Ayrshire  coast 
north  of  Ardrossan,  Inchmarnock,  and  occasionally  on  Bute  and 
at  a few  other  places  (91  ,93,96,97,99,101  ,104,109,110,165,166). 

Common  Seals  are  very  regularly  seen  close  inshore,  some- 
times quite  close  to  habitation,  and  often  within  Clyde  harbours 
as  the  alternative  name,  the  Harbour  Seal,  suggests  (20,23,26, 
27,42,137).  Common  Seals  have  very  frequently  been  seen  well 
within  the  inner  harbour  at  Campbeltown  (15,16,18,32),  although 
this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  common  within  recent  years, 
and  are  also  regularly  seen  within  the  harbours  at  Ayr,  Ardrossan 
and  Tarbert.  In  October  1951  a Common  Seal  actually  entered  the 
town  of  Campbeltown  and  created  considerable  excitement  on  the 
promenade  before  returning  to  the  sea  (58);  a similar  incident 
happened  in  January  1931  (159). 

Common  Seals  occasionally  enter  fresh  water,  presumably  in 
search  of  fish,  probably  Salmon,  and  on  the  northern  boundary 
of  our  area  it  has  long  been  well  known  that  Common  Seals  can 
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regularly  be  seen  in  the  River  Awe,  particularly  in  the  Pass  of 
Brander,  and  have  often  been  observed  in  Loch  Awe  itself,  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  open  sea.  This  was  first  reported 
by  Campbell  (69),  later  by  Fleming  (83,84),  and  was  considered 
in  some  detail  by  Harvie-Brown  (121).  Macintyre  also  reported 
Common  Seals  in  Loch  Awe  (148)  and  I myself  saw  several  in  Loch 
Awe  in  the  early  1950s.  I have  no  subsequent  records,  although 
seals  may  still  occur  there  (149),  and  I shall  be  grateful  to 
receive  any  recent  information.  An  occasional  seal  has  been 
reported  from  the  river  Leven,  south  of  Loch  Lomond,  although  I 
have  been  unable  to  confirm  the  details;  I know  of  none  having 
been  seen  in  Loch  Lomond  itself.  In  1929  a seal  was  seen  as  far 
up  the  river  Clyde  as  Princes  Dock,  a most  remarkable  occurrence 
(Glasgow  Herald ^ 20th  June  1932) , and  in  1946  a seal  was  reported 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cart,  although  I was  unable  to  con- 
firm this  at  the  time  (106).  As  the  cleaning  up  of  the  Clyde 
continues,  however,  it  is  quite  likely  that  seals  will  be  seen 
far  up  the  river  with  increasing  frequency. 

Two  pure  white  seals  were  seen  near  Tarbert  harbour  at  the 
end  of  May  1911  (39). 

HARP  SEAL  Phooa  groenlandiea  Erxleben,  1777 

[In  late  July  1873  some  fishermen  captured  a seal  in  a net 
near  Machrihanish,  Kintyre.  In  a detailed  account  of  the  cap- 
ture (9)  the  Argyllshire  Herald  for  26th  July  1873  included  the 
following  statement:  "The  species  captured  belongs  to  the  class 
of  Harp  Seal  or  Phooa  gr-ientandica  and  is  often  a formidable 
antagonist  to  experienced  hunters".  In  my  view,  however,  the 
description  given  is  not  that  of  a Harp  Seal,  and  indeed  is  more 
suitable  for  a Grey  Seal,  so  I am  unable  to  accept  this  as  a 
valid  record. 

Mr.  F.  Gordon  Pearcey,  Naturalist  to  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board,  informed  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  (in  litt.  , 30th  October  1899)  that 
he  "saw  in  June,  1899,  two  seals,  probably  this  species,  close 
to  his  ship,  when  trawling  between  Pladda  and  the  Ayrshire  coast. 
He  hit  one  with  a revolver  shot,  but  it  sank  shortly  after". 
Watt  wisely  kept  this  sight  record  within  square  brackets  (197). 

A Harp  Seal  was  presented  to  Glasgow  Zoo  in  early  March 
1903;  it  lived  there  until  9th  April  1903,  when  it  died,  and  was 
then  presented  to  Glasgow  Museum  (73).  In  view  of  local  pub- 
licity at  the  time  which  suggested  that  this  was  a Clyde  speci- 
men, it  is  as  well  to  state  that  the  seal  was  actually  captured 
at  Grangemouth  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  (Ann.  Scot.  Nat.  Hist., 
1903:  184,  243).  ] 
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GREY  SEAL  Haliahoerus  grypus  (Fabricius,  1791) 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  only  two  Clyde  occurrences  of  the 
Grey  Seal  were  known  to  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  (197),  both  of  them  from 
Mr.  Alexander  Gray,  Curator  of  the  Millport  Marine  Biological 
Station;  one  off  Little  Cumbrae  on  8th  September  1900  ( 1 1 3) , and 
a very  old  record  from  the  Sanda  Island  group.  Writing  in  1894 
about  the  discovery  of  a Grey  Seal’s  tooth  in  archaeological 
excavations  near  Campbeltown  (112),  Alexander  Gray  said  "The  Grey 
Seal  is  now  extinct  in  this  locality"  and  went  on  to  describe  a 
pair  which  lived  near  Sanda  about  1860  (165),  of  which  he  said 
"This  is,  as  far  as  I know,  the  last  instance  of  a Grey  Seal  being 
resident  in  Kintyre".  Alexander  Gray  was  a highly  competent 
observer,  resident  for  many  years  in  south  Kintyre,  and  his 
comments  can  certainly  be  relied  upon.  lYhat  he  probably  had  in 
m.ind,  however,  were  fully-authenticated  records,  for  occurrences 
of  'very  large'  or  'great  grey'  seals  from  Kintyre  and  other 
parts  of  Clyde  were  then  being  reported  in  local  newspapers  with 
increasing  frequency  (15,17,18,22,32,41  ,75) . 

Although  actual  identification  details  were  usually  missing 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  of  these  records  referred  to 
genuine  Grey  Seals , which  were  certainly  increasing  in  the  Clyde 
area  by  the  early  years  of  this  century.  Dunlop  (1919)  gave  an 
excellent  note  about  Grey  Seals  at  the  Heads  of  Ayr  (79).  Writing 
in  1926  (136)  Dugald  Macintyre  said  he  had  seen  the  Grey  Seal  in 
Kintyre  "on  a few  occasions".  On  21st  June  1933  a Grey  Seal  was 
seen  right  inside  Campbeltown  inner  Harbour  (52)  and  apparently 
ate  herrings  thrown  from  a fishing  boat  berthed  at  the  quayside. 
In  1934  a few  Grey  Seals  were  known  to  inhabit  Great  Sgat  island. 
Loch  Fyne,  where  they  were  regularly  seen  by  passing  yachtsmen. 
By  at  least  the  late  1930s  Grey  Seals  were  well  known  on  the 
rocks  near  Ronachan  (107),  elsewhere  in  Kintyre  (146),  and  on 
the  Sanda  Island  group;  and  much  further  up  the  Clyde,  also  known 
by  the  late  1930s,  there  were  substantial  gatherings  of  Grey 
Seals  on  the  Cowal  shore  between  Toward  and  Inellen  and  in  lower 
Loch  Fyne  (93,67).  A Grey  Seal  was  washed  up  dead  at  Greenock 
in  late  February  1944  (90);  a single  adult  was  well-known  on 
Ailsa  Craig  during  1949-1950  (97);  and  one"- was  drowned  in  a 
fishing  net  off  Kildonan  in  Arran  in  July  1952  (96).  Since  then, 
during  the  past  quarter-century,  the  Grey  Seal  has  steadily  in- 
creased its  range  and  population  within  the  Clyde. 

At  the  present  day  the  Grey  Seal  is  well-known  around  many 
of  the  shores  of  south  Argyll,  particularly  in  Kintyre  (109), 
where  in  some  places  it  is  commoner  than  the  Common  Seal.  The 
largest  Clyde  gatherings  are  on  the  rocks  near  Ronachan,  around 
the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  on  the  Sanda  Island  group,  and  until  re- 
cently on  the  Cowal  shore  near  Inellan  and  in  lower  Loch  Fyne 
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(66,67,93,101,108). 

Unfortunately,  with  the  recent  oil-related  developments  at 
Portavadie  and  Ardyne  point,  the  Loch  Fyne  and  Inellan  gatherings 
have  now  virtually  disappeared.  At  Portavadie,  Loch  Fyne,  the 
available  ground  was  built  over  and  all  the  seals  have  gone. 
At  Inellan  the  seals  were  repeatedly  disturbed  by  the  traffic 
to  and  from  Ardyne  (indeed  it  is  known  that  some  were  shot)  and 
any  seals  here  are  now  few  and  erratic.  On  the  credit  side, 
however,  during  the  past  five  years  or  so  Grey  Seals  have 
become  increasingly  common  on  Ailsa  Craig  (1 02) , Arran  (100,104), 
Holy  Island  (103),  south  Bute  (99)  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  on 
Little  Cumbrae  (110),  and  this  increase  may  well  be  connected 
with  the  disturbance  of  the  former  gatherings  at  Loch  Fyne  and 
east  Cowal. 

There  are  a few  Clyde  breeding  records.  At  the  end  of 
October  1943  a Grey  Seal  v^ith  a recently  born  pup  was  found  on 
the  west  coast  of  Kintyre  near  Ronachan  (77),  the  first  instance 
of  a Grey  Seal  pup  having  been  found  on  land  adjoining  the  Clyde. 
Later  Dr.  J.  Morton  Boyd  reported  a probable  Grey  Seal  pup  on 
the  Little  Cumbrae  in  November  1958;  "Mr.  R.  MacCuish  found  a 
'cream  coloured  calf  born  on  Little  Cumbrae,  Bute  in  mid-November 
and  another,  probably  the  sam.e  animal,  was  seen  there  by  the 
skipper  of  F.R.Y.  Calanus  during  that  month"  (67).  This,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  was  the  first  published  record  from  within 
the  Clyde  faunal  area.  From  1969  to  1971  several  Grey  Seals  bred 
on  Holy  Island;  four  pups  were  seen  in  1971  and  "all  the  pups 
survived  to  go  to  sea".  The  following  year  several  other  pups 
vvere  apparently  successfully  reared,  and  since  then  Grey  Seals 
have  been  seen  regularly  on  Holy  Island,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  further  breeding  has  been  reported  (190,191,103). 

At  present,  therefore,  the  Grey  Seal  occurs  commonly  in 
Clyde  around  the  Kintyre  shore  and  islands,  and  on  the  Clyde 
islands  of  Ailsa  Craig,  Arran,  Holy  Island,  Little  Cumbrae,  and 
south  Bute.  There  are  also  stragglers  to  most  other  parts  of 
the  Clyde  sea  coast,  particularly  Loch  Fyne  and  the  Ayrshire 
shore  and  islands . Recently  one  was  caught  off  Langbank  in  Ren- 
frewshire. A Grey  Seal  seen  in  Loch  Lomond  and  the  river  Endrick 
(61)  in  May  1973,  however,  had  escaped  from  the  nearby  Loch 
Lomond  Bear  Park! 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  therefore,  the  Grey  Seal  in 
Clyde  has  steadily  increased  from  being  virtually  unknown  to 
relatively  common.  Grey  Seals  are  fairly  common  at  all  seasons 
except  autumn  and  early  winter,  when  most  appear  to  leave  the 
Clyde,  presumably  for  their  breeding  grounds  further  north. 
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Order  CETACEA 

LESSER  RORQUAL  Balaenoptera  acutoro strata  (Lacepede,  1804) 

"On  7th  August,  1897,  the  small  steam  whaler  'Thrasher', 
when  on  her  trial  trip,  had  the  unusual  experience,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  putting  her  whaling  gear  into  actual  use"  (197). 
She  sighted  a whale  off  Wemyss  Bay,  and  finally  harpooned  and 
killed  it  near  Largs.  She  towed  this  whale,  which  was  said  to 
be  thirty  feet  long,  to  Messrs  Caird  ^ Co.'s  shipbuilding  yard 
at  Greenock,  where  the  carcase  was  sold  for  £5.  The  lips  found 
their  way  to  Paisley  Museum,  and  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  sent  a photograph 
(188)  of  them  to  Mr.  Oldfield  Thomas  of  the  British  Museum  who 
replied  "The  whale  appears  to  be  the  Lesser  Pike  Whale  (Balaen- 
optera aoutoro strata) , comjnonly  known  simply  as  B.  rostrata, 
though  the  above  is  its  correct  name"  (193),  The  specimen  re- 
mained in  Paisley  Museum  for  many  years  but  was  discarded  around 
the  early  1940s  (106). 

An  unidentified  whale,  twenty-seven  feet  long,  stranded  at 
Ballantrae,  Ayrshire,  on  12th  August  1913  may  possibly  have  been 
a Lesser  Rorqual  (93),  since  there  was  said  to  be  some  movement 
of  Lesser  Rorquals  at  that  time,  with  several  other  specimens 
stranded  in  Scotland  around  the  same  period  [Report  on  Cetacea, 
No.  1). 

A Lesser  Rorqual,  thirty  feet  long,  was  stranded  at  Campbel- 
town on  17th  November  1925  [Report  on  Cetacea,  No.  10). 

A Lesser  Rorqual  which  was  stranded  about  one  mile  north  of 
Girvan,  Ayrshire,  on  16th  August  1929  measured  31  feet  4 inches 
in  length  (180) . 

1 sav/  a small  Fin  whale  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound  on  10th 
July  1961;  when  it  breached  the  white  patch  on  its  flipper  was 
clearly  seen  (107).  This  was  undoubtedly  a Lesser  Rorqual,  as 
was  another  specimen  seen  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound  under  almost 
identical  circumstances  on  23rd  August  1972  (109).  During  the 
past  twenty-five  years  I have  at  least  another  six  records  of 
small  Fin  whales,  seen  off  Ailsa  Craig,  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound, 
and  in  lower  Loch  Fyne,  which  were  almost  certainly  Lesser  Ror- 
quals, but  for  which  the  sighting  evidence,  in  my  opinion,  fell 
just  short  of  proof. 

COMMON  RORQUAL  Balaenoptera  physalus  (Linnaeus,  1758) 

References  to  the  Common  Rorqual  in  Clyde  waters  go  back 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  (169,192),  and  in  addition  several 
strandings  of  otherwise  unidentified  very  large  whales  have  been 
reported  in  local  literature;  indeed,  remains  of  Balaenoptera 
whales  have  also  been  found  in  archaeological  excavations  (177). 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Walker  in  his  'Mammalia  Scotica'  {Essays 
on  Natural  History  and  Rural  Economy,  published  1808,  but  written 
about  1790)  stated  that  this  species  frequented  Loch  Fyne  every 
year  during  the  herring  season  (192).  The  iVew Statistical  Account 
for  Saddell  and  Skipness  (1843)  recorded  that  a whale  ninety 
feet  long  was  stranded  near  Carradale  in  1817  (132).  A whale 
seventy-two  feet  long  was  found  about  1866  on  the  point  at  West- 
port,  Kintyre,  by  Mr.  Alan  McLean,  and  was  sold  for  £25  (10). 
A W'hale  said  to  measure  sixty  feet  long  came  ashore  at  West  Loch 
Tarbert  in  May  1911  (38),  but  was  said  to  have  got  refloated  on 
the  next  tide  - a most  remarkable  statem.ent.  If  these  measure- 
ments are  correct  then  these  specimens  were  almost  certainly 
Common  Rorquals,  although  the  1817  specimen  is  even  more  likely 
to  have  been  a Blue  Whale  (107).  A whale  thirty-nine  feet  long 
washed  ashore  at  Machrihanish,  Kintyre,  about  29th  November  1918 
was  originally  reported  as  probably  a Common  Rorqual  {Report  on 
Cetacea,  No.  6),  although  this  too  may  have  been  a Blue  hTiale 
(see  below)  (45). 

Mr.  Alexander  Gray,  Curator  of  the  Millport  Marine  Biolog- 
ical Station,  told  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  that  "about  the  year  1889  the 
Sound  of  Kilbrannan  was  frequented  by  a whale,  50  to  60  feet 
long,  followed  by  two  calves;  the  three  were  well  known  to  the 
fishermen"  and  were  often  seen  by  Mr.  Gray,  who  considered  that 
they  were  Common  Rorquals  (197).  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Pearcey,  Natur- 
alist to  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board,  "also  saw  a whale,  probably 
this  species,  5h  miles  south  of  Davaar  Island,  on  10th  October, 
1899"  (197),  Dugald  Macintyre  records  that  he  once  saw  two  en- 
ormous whales  in  the  channel  off  the  Mull  of  Kintyre:  "Those 
were  no  Bottle-nosed  IVhales,  their  sizes  were  immense,  and  at 
twenty  miles  distance  one  still  heard  the  cannon-shot-like  sounds 
of  their  blowing"  (143). 

Clyde  fishermen  frequently  speak  about  very  large  whales, 
two  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  Common  Bottle-nosed  which 
they  know  wel  1 (93 ) . I myself  saw  one  huge  whale,  at  least  sixty 
feet  long,  off  Ailsa  Craig  on  4th  June  1953,  which  was  certainly 
a Common  Rorqual  (93,107).  I saw  another  south  of  the  Mull  of 
Kintyre  on  12th  July  1972,  and  have  several  other  records  from 
the  Kilbrannan  Sound  and  off  Ailsa  Craig  of  very  large  whales 
which  were  just  too  far  distant  to  gain  accurate  identification 
details,  but  which  could  hardly  have  been  anything  other  than 
Common  Rorquals  (104,109).  Although  outwith  the  Clyde  sea  area, 
it  is  worth  recording  that  the  late  Dugald  Macintyre,  myself,  and 
some  lightkeepers  at  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  lighthouse,  have  several 
times  seen  very  large  whales  west  of  the  Mull.  One  which  I saw 
on  29th  September  1973,  a day  of  excellent  visibility,  I managed 
to  keep  in  view  until  it  approached  Rathlin  Island.  It  covered 
the  fifteen  or  so  miles  in  one  hour,  surfacing  every  few  minutes. 
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It  was  certainly  a large  Rorqual,  and  the  impression  it  gave  of 
immense  surging  power  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Dugald 
Macintyre  has  recorded  a similar  experience  (Scotsman,  14th  April 
1934) . 

In  this  respect  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  Common  Rorqual 
still  occurs  in  some  numbers  in  Irish,  Hebridean,  and  adjacent 
north  Atlantic  waters  (2,3,170,198).  The  International  Whaling 
Statistics  and  reports  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  (116,124, 
183)  show  that  some  1,500  Fin  Whales  were  killed  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  by  whaling  vessels  operating  out  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  later  that  some  fifty  Fin  Whales  were  killed  in 
1950  and  1951  during  brief  whaling  activity  operated  from  West 
Loch  Tarbert.  Indeed  from  the  numbers  at  present  believed  to 
be  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  Atlantic  waters  (1,78,123,126, 
156)  it  would  be  surprising  if  Common  Rorquals  did  not  occasion- 
ally wander  into  Clyde  waters. 

Although  the  above  records  all  indicate  that  the  Common 
Rorqual  almost  certainly  occurs  from  time  to  time  in  Clyde  waters, 
it  is  imiportant  to  point  out  that  no  specimen  obtained  has 
apparently  been  subjected  to  detailed  examination  (93);  some 
of  the  specimens  stranded  in  the  adjacent  faunal  area  of  Solway, 
however,  have  been  carefully  examined  (175,119). 

BLUE  WHALE  Balaenoptera  rmsculus  (Linnaeus,  1758) 

In  the  New  Statistical  Account  (Volume  Seven,  pages  548- 
549,  1845)  Balaenoptera  rmsculus  is  listed  as  one  of  the  "prin- 
cipal whales  and  fishes  found  in  the  Clyde,  and  its  frith  or 
estuary"  (158).  This  statement  may  not  be  so  surprising  as  it 
seems  at  first  sight,  since  it  is  important  to  realise  that  over 
a century  ago  (172,178)  the  Blue  hliale  had  not  been  disgracefully 
over-exploited,  and  in  some  areas  hunted  to  the  verge  of  extinc- 
tion (2,3,123,171).  Indeed  the  international  Whaling  Statistics 
and  reports  of  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board  (116,124,183)  show  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  some  three  hundred  Blue 
IVhales  were  caught  by  whalers  operating  in  Irish,  Hebridean  and 
associated  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic,  and  further  information 
from  sightings  ( 1 57 ) has  indicated  that  there  is  still  a not  in- 
significant population  of  Blue  Whales  in  this  area  (1,115,125, 
170,198).  Nevertheless,  I have  only  been  able  to  locate  two 
possible  records  of  the  Blue  Whale  in  the  Clyde,  although  some 
of  the  otherwise  unidentified  large  whales  listed  under  Common 
Rorqual  could  easily  have  been  Blue  Whales. 

The  ATew Statistical  Account  for  Saddell  and  Skipness  (1843) 
recorded  that  "in  the  year  1817,  a whale  was  found  dead  off  Port- 
ree (i.e.  'Port  Righ',  near  Carradale) , and  towed  to  the  shore, 
which  measured  ninety  feet  in  length  and  fifty-two  in  circumfer- 
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ence.  The  breadth  of  the  tail  was  eighteen  feet"  (132).  This 
remarkable  event  remained  in  local  memory  for  a very  long  time 
(152)  and  was  later  referred  to  in  the  Argyllshire  Herald  for 
14th  November  1874,  when  it  was  said  to  measure  96  feet  (10). 
If  these  measurements  were  correct,  and  there  seems  absolutely 
no  reason  to  think  otherwise,  then  this  was  certainly  a specimen 
of  the  Blue  IVhale. 

At  the  end  of  November  1918  a whale  measuring  thirty-nine 
feet  long  came  ashore  a little  south  of  Machrihanish.  In  the 
Report  on  Cetacea  stranded  during  1918  (No.  6,  1919)  it  was 
suggested  that  this  was  probably  a Common  Rorqual  (119).  The 
whale  was  certainly  badly  decomposed  and  some  parts  were  missing. 
A report  sent  by  the  British  Museum  to  Campbeltown  Town  Council, 
however,  reads  as  follows:  "The  fact  that  the  head  was  so  much 
injured  prevents  any  certain  decision  as  to  the  species.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  animal  was  som.e  kind  of  Fin  whale  or 
Humpback,  and  probably  the  former.  It  is  surmised  that  the  skin 
has  been  lost  and  this  would  account  for  the  white  colour  and 
exposed  blubber.  The  construction  and  state  of  the  beak  are 
in  agreement  with  what  one  expects  to  find  in  a Fin  whale,  though 
the  beak  is  distinctly  broader  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
the  Common  Rorqual  or  in  Rudolphi's  Rorqual.  Possibly  the  ani- 
mal was  a young  specimen  of  the  Blue  kTiale"  (44,45). 

As  recently  as  1950/51  whaling  again  started  briefly  out 
of  West  Loch  Tarbert  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  two  seasons  six 
Blue  Whales  were  caught  in  western  waters  (124),  so  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  occasional  Blue  Whale  may  still  wander  into 
the  Clyde  sea  area  (114). 

GREENLAND  RIGHT  WHALE  Bataena  mystioetus  Linnaeus,  1758 

[The  A?ew Statistical  Account  for  Saddell  and  Skipness  (Vol- 
ume 7,  page  439-40,  1843)  records  "Several  varieties  of  the 
order  Cetacea  or  whale  tribe  frequent  the  coast  during  the  herring- 
fishing season,  but  disappear  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  the  Greenland  WTiale  {Bataena  Mysticetus) 

" (132).  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however,  there  are 

no  authentic  records  of  the  Greenland  Right  Whale  for  British 
waters  (153).  It  is  possible  that  what  was  meant  was  the  closely 
related  Atlantic  Right  IVhale  B.  gtaciatts , which  does  occur  in 
some  numbers  in  western  Scottish  waters  (76,116,179),  but  even 
this  would  be  rather  unlikely.  Any  records  of  very  large  whales 
were  probably  Common  Rorquals] . 

SPERM  WHALE  Physetev  oatodon  Linnaeus,  1758 

In  the  Old  Statistical  Account  for  Glasgow  (1793)  there  is 
a reference  to  the  'Blunt  headed  Whale  Physeter  Microps'  in  Clyde 
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waters  (161).  It  is  tempting  to  accept  this  as  a tentative  re- 
cord, although  so  far  I have  been  unable  to  gain  any  additional 
details,  of  what  would  surely  have  been  regarded  as  an  unusual 
event,  by  examining  contemporary  newspapers  (93,185).  In  the 
New  Statistical  Account  for  Renfrew  (Volume  7,  pages  548-9,  1845) 
'Physeter  microps'  is  included  in  a "list  of  the  principal  whales 
and  fishes  found  in  the  Clyde,  and  its  frith  or  estuary"  (158). 

Mr.  Duncan  Colville  has  drawn  my  attention  to  a paragraph 
in  the  Campbeltown  Courier  which  mentions  that  a Sperm  KTiale  was 
seen  in  Loch  Fyne  in  summer  1913;  later  it  was  also  reported 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  Kilbrannan  Sound.  This  record  was 
also  later  reported  in  the  Glasgow  Herald  in  February  1914,  as 

follows  (43),  " last  summer  a whale  was  seen  close  at  hand 

by  fishermen  in  Upper  Loch  Fyne,  who  described  it  as  about  50 
ft  long  and  with  a head  squarer  in  shape  than  that  of  the  ordin- 
ary whale  which  follows  the  herring.  The  description  may  point 
to  the  sperm-whale  or  cachalot". 

On  4th  September  1964  Mr,  A.  Graham  Stewart  saw  a large 
whale,  estimated  about  40-45  feet  long,  some  two  miles  off  Holy 
Island,  Arran,  hlien  it  breached  he  clearly  saw  the  flat  snout 
and  small  humps  on  its  back,  and  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 
Sperm  Whale  (A.  Graham  Stewart,  in  litt.) . 

These  are  the  only  records  of  the  Sperm  Wliale  I can  trace 
for  Clyde  waters. 

BOTTLE-NOSED  WHALE  Hyperoodon  ampullatus  (Forster,  1770) 

The  Bottle-nosed  Whale  has  long  been  known  as  a very  regular 
visitor  to  Clyde  waters  (200);  indeed  it  has  been  known  to  find 
its  way  to  the  upper  readies  of  the  Clyde  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years  (161).  It  is  very  well  known  to  all  experienced  Clyde 
fishermen,  and  I myself  see  a good  many  every  year,  mainly  in 
the  Kilbrannan  Sound  (107),  off  Ailsa  Craig  (97)  and  south  of 
Arran  (96),  and  in  lower  Loch  Fyne  (92,167).  It  is  certainly 
the  commonest  large  cetacean  in  Clyde  waters,  and  even  nowadays 
can  regularly  be  seen  far  up  the  Firth,  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  although  it  is  most  common  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  I 
have  regularly  seen  Bottle-nosed  Whales  from  most  Clyde  steamers 
and  ferries  (106),  and  have  records  of  these  whales  from  all 
Clyde  shores  and  islands. 

There  are  many  strandings  reported,  going  back  to  Rhu  in 
the  Old  Statistical  Account,  as  the  following  selection  shows; 

Rhu.  1792  (161) 

Gareloch,  1863  (173) 

Glenaharvie,  Kintyre.  November  1874  (10) 

Tangy,  Kintyre.  November  1880  (12) 
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Campbeltown.  October  1881  (13) 

Lochranza.  October  1883  (186,189) 

Ballyvain,  Kintyre.  February  1884  (14) 

Port  Glasgow.  July  1896  (162) 

Cairndow,  Loch  Fyne.  September  1896  (28) 

Loch  Long.  January  1898  (164,197) 

Ayr.  September  1899  (194) 

Dumbarton.  June  1905  (35) 

Feochaig,  Kintyre.  September  1906  (36) 

Renfrew.  1906  (43) 

Ardmore.  21st  November  1923  (119) 

Sanda.  1st  June  1931  (50) 

Rhu.  14th  October  1941  (85) 

Port  Glasgow.  4th  November  1948  (85,89) 

Ailsa  Craig.  March  1950  (97) 

Kilcreggan.  5th  September  1955  (85) 

Gourock.  15th  September  1957  (106) 

Gourock.  9th  October  1965  (106) 

Gareloch.  Oct. /Nov.  1965  (85) 

Greenock.  3rd  October  1972  (60) 

Kilcreggan.  6th  October  1972  (106) 

Garelochhead.  18th  November  1974  (63,64) 

In  addition,  over  the  years  local  newspapers  have  carried  a 
good  many  reports  of  unidentified  stranded  whales,  of  up  to  30  feet 
long,  which  were  almost  certainly  Bottle-nosed  (eg.  8,31,47).  At 
the  end  of  March  1972  a fishing  boat  dredged  up  the  skull  of  an 
adult  Bottle-nosed  Whale  from  the  upper  reaches  of  Loch  Fyne  (59) . 

Bottle-nosed  Whales  are  occasionally  seen  well  inside  Cam- 
pbeltown Loch  (40,107),  events  which  usually  cause  considerable 
local  interest  and  activity,  and  have  also  found  their  way  into 

harbours  and  docks  at  Greenock  and  Port  Glasgow  (106).  "In 

1906  one  of  these  Bottle-nosed  Whales,  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
strayed  as  far  up  the  river  as  Renfrew,  where  it  was  caught  and 
sold  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Scottish  Zoo  for  £10"  (43). 

CUVIER'S  WHALE  Z-iphius  oavivostris  G.  Cuvier,  1823 

A whale  captured  by  a Girvan  fishing-boat  in  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  on  11th  July  1919  (46)  was  unfortunately  killed  and  cut 
up  for  manure  before  a detailed  examination  could  be  made.  It 
was  described  locally  as  a "bottle-nosed"  whale,  but  according 
to  information  received  by  the  British  Museum  (Natural  History) 
from  Mr.  J.E.  George,  Deputy-Receiver  of  Wreck  at  Ayr,  it  may 
well  have  been  a specimen  of  Cuvier's  Whale  (119).  The  time  and 
place  of  capture  also  make  tliis  quite  likely,  since  a Cuvier's 
Whale  was  found  dead  at  Donegal  on  3rd  July  1919. 

The  Campbeltown  Courier  for  22nd  November  1930  contains  the 
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following  paragraph:  "The  carcase  of  a whale  of  a somewhat  rare 
species  for  local  waters  was  washed  up  on  the  Rhunahaorine  shore, 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Kintyre,  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The 
specimen  is  known  as  a Cuvier's  Whale  {Ziphius  cavivostris) . It 
is  24  ft  in  length,  and  the  estimated  weight  is  \h  tons"  (48). 
I heard  about  this  in  the  late  1940s , but  despite  the  most  inten- 
sive local  enquiries  I was  quite  unable  to  discover  any  addit- 
ional details  (107).  It  is  always  possible,  however,  that  this 
was  a perfectly  authentic  record,  and  if  anyone  can  provide  any 
further  information  I shall  be  very  grateful. 

A partly  decomposed  whale  was  washed  up  on  the  beach  at  Kil- 
donan,  Arran,  on  1st  July  1961  (85).  The  lower  jaw  was  sent  to 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  where  it  was  identified  as  a Cuvier's 
Whale  by  Dr.  A.S.  Clarke  (96).  At  present  this  appears  to  be 
the  only  fully  authenticated  record  of  a Cuvier's  Whale  for  the 
Clyde  area. 

WHITE  WHALE  or  BELUGA  DelphinapteTus  leuoas  (Pallas,  1776) 

The  Campbeltown  Courier  for  10th  September  1904  reported 
a White  Wliale  in  Kilbrannan  Sound,  as  follows:  "A  White  Whale, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  has  been  sporting  in  Loch  Fyne  for 
some  weeks,  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  Sound,  and  during 
last  week  was  frequently  seen  by  the  crews  of  the  local  fishing 
fleet.  It  was  for  a day  or  two  preying  about  Carradale,  and  was 
even  reported  further  down  the  Sound.  Swimming  only  a foot  or 
two  underneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  coming  up  frequently, 
the  fishermen  had  some  very  near  views  of  it.  It  is  snow  white 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long"  (33).  Allowing  for  the 
exaggeration  of  the  size  this  seems  to  be  a perfectly  genuine 
record,  since  "a  peculiarity  noticed  was  that  it  possessed  no 
dorsal  fin". 

The  Campbeltown  Courier  for  3rd  April  1937  also  makes  a 
brief  mention  of  a White  Whale  in  upper  Loch  Fyne  (53). 

A White  IVhale  was  seen  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Arran 
in  April  1952  by  Captain  Archie  Girvan  and  Mr.  James  Girvan. 
They  followed  it  in  the  M.V.  Lady  Ailsa  for  about  fifteen  minutes 
and  particularly  noted  its  lack  of  dorsal  fin  (93).  Captain 
Girvan  had  previous  experience  of  White  Whales  in  northern 
waters.  This  seems  to  be  a perfectly  authentic  record. 

A White  Whale  was  recorded  in  Gourock  Bay  during  the  late 
summer  of  1964.  It  was  repeatedly  seen  in  the  stretch  of  water 
just  off-shore  from  the  clubhouse  of  the  Royal  Gourock  Yacht 
Club,  and  was  present  for  the  greater  part  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember (see  Gourock  Times,  9th  October  1964).  During  the  summer 
it  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  virtually  every  member  of  the 
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Yacht  Club,  and  it  was  certainly  the  event  of  the  season.  It 
appeared  to  be  reasonably  tame,  was  often  closely  approached  by 
small  boats,  and  on  several  occasions  was  seen  rubbing  itself 
on  the  sand  in  shallow  water.  It  was  repeatedly  seen  by  many 
careful  observers,  a full  description  was  taken  at  the  time,  in- 
cluding the  lack  of  any  dorsal  fin,  and  the  identification  was 
established  beyond  all  doubt;  the  last  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  seen  was  on  26th  September  1964  (106).  This  is  a most  un- 
usual record,  for  many  details  of  which  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  John 
Cleat,  Commodore  of  the  Royal  Gourock  Yacht  Club. 

Another  White  Whale  was  seen  in  Loch  Long  near  Arrochar  by 
Mrs  T.  Nisbit  in  mid-November  1965  (letter  to  British  Museum 
dated  15th  November);  "The  sighting  occurred  at  about  4 p.m... 
....  and  enquiry  elicited  that  it  was  also  seen  at  Morelaggan, 
two  miles  down  the  loch  about  an  hour  earlier"  (85).  A White 
Whale  was  also  seen  in  Loch  Goil  and  Loch  Long  in  November  1965 
(see  Scottish  Fisheries  Bulletin^  No.  25,  July  1966) . All  these 
records  presumably  refer  to  the  same  individual,  which  could  well 
have  been  the  Gourock  White  Whale  of  the  previous  year  (106). 

PORPOISE  Phoooena  phocoena  (Linnaeus,  1758) 

The  Porpoise  is  the  commonest  Clyde  cetacean  and  can  still 
be  seen  all  over  the  Firth,  right  up  to  the  head  of  the  great 
sea-lochs,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  (93,98,196).  References 
to  its  abundance  go  back  well  over  a century  (4,6,131),  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a very  substantial  decrease  in 
numbers  during  the  past  twenty-five  years . Nevertheless  it  still 
remains  very  common,  and  is  often  seen  quite  close  inshore,  when 
schools  usually  attract  considerable  attention  from  Clyde  holiday- 
makers. Porpoises  have  frequently  been  seen  in  Campbeltown 
inner  harbour,  just  off  the  pier  (19,107),  and  have  often  been 
reported  from  the  harbours  of  Ardrossan,  Girvan,  Ayr  and  Troon. 
I have  also  personally  seen  Porpoises  within  a stone ' s throw  from 
the  piers  or  jetties  at  Campbeltown,  Carradale,  Ailsa  Craig, 
Brodick,  Corrie,  Keppell,  Largs,  Kilchattan,  Gourock,  and  near 
the  head  of  Loch  Fyne  off  Inveraray. 

Porpoises  undoubtedly  get  stranded  fairly  regularly,  but 
so  often  one  only  hears  about  this  long  after  the  event.  Str- 
andings  published  in  the  standard  literature  during  the  past 
fifty-odd  years  include  the  following: 

St.  Ninian’s  Bay,  Bute.  16th  August  1922  (99) 
Machrihanish,  Kintyre.  June  1923  (107) 

Whiting  Bay,  Bute.  7th  October  1926  (93) 

Kildonan,  Arran.  29th  June  1927  (96) 

Southend,  Kintyre.  29th  September  1928  (107) 
Machrihanish,  Kintyre.  January  1933  (51) 
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Southend,  Kintyre.  20th  September  (86) 

Inchmarnock,  Bute.  20th  May  1948  (99) 

Lendalfoot,  Ayrshire.  February  1951  (85) 

Ailsa  Craig.  22nd  May  1959  (97) 

Corriecravie,  Arran.  July  1968  (96) 

Machrihanish,  Kintyre.  April  1972  (107) 

Specimens  of  Porpoises  caught  in  fishing  nets  (11)  are  not 
infrequently  landed  at  Clyde  ports. 

Before  pollution  of  the  river  Clyde  became  intense  Porpoises 
travelled  far  up  the  river.  Several  were  killed  at  the  Broomielaw, 
in  the  centre  of  Glasgow,  in  1793  and  1801  (161,128);  in  1845 
some  were  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  V/hite  Cart,  Renfrewshire 
(158),  and  one  was  again  reported  from  the  White  Cart  in  1906 
(106).  In  July  1946  Mr.  John  McKim  and  I saw  several  at  Erskine 
Ferry,  and  at  the  time  I wrote  "If  contamination  of  the  river 
continues  at  the  present  rate,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  any- 
one will  ever  see  this  again”  (90).  With  the  immense  improve- 
ments now  being  carried  out  by  the  Clyde  River  Purification  Board, 
however,  it  may  not  be  too  long  before  we  again  see  Porpoises 
far  up  the  river  Clyde. 

A pure  white  Porpoise  was  shot  off  Millport  in  August  1825 
(7);  another  albino  was  said  to  have  been  seen  in  Loch  Long  in 
summer  1904,  and  what  may  have  been  the  same  specimen  off  Kirn 
in  June  1905  (34),  although  there  is  some  indication  that  this 

may  actually  have  been  a White-beaked  Dolphin  (74). 

COMMON  DOLPHIN  Delphinus  detphis  Linnaeus,  1758 

Mr.  F.  Gordon  Pearcey,  Naturalist  to  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board,  told  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  that  "in  September,  1898,  he  saw  a 
large  school  of  what  he  took  to  be  this  species,  between  Ardla- 
mont  and  Skipness  Points”  (197). 

Hugh  Boyd  Watt  (197)  also  drew  attention  to  a skull  in  the 
Bute  Museum  some  24  inches  in  length  and  with  about  190  teeth, 
which  he  believed  to  be  that  of  a Common  Dolphin.  This  skull 
can  no  longer  be  found  for  examination  (99). 

Dr.  F.C.  Fraser  (98)  reported  that  a Common  Dolphin,  four 
feet  six  inches  long,  was  stranded  at  Kildonan,  Arran,  on  5th 
September  1932  {Report  on  Cetacea^  No.  11). 

On  20th  June  1962  I had  excellent  views  of  two  Common  Dol- 
phins jumping  in  lower  Kilbrannan  Sound;  their  well-defined 
snouts  and  streaking  of  the  sides  were  clearly  seen  (107). 
Other  clearly  recognisable  specimens  were  seen  in  the  Kilbrannan 
Sound  several  times  during  May  and  June  1973,  and  off  Machrie, 
Arran,  during  the  last  week  of  August  1974.  I also  have  several 
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other  more  tentative  records,  personal  or  reported. 

I have  little  doubt  that  the  Common  Dolphin  occurs  much 
more  commonly  in  Clyde  waters  than  the  present  meagre  records 
suggest . 

EUPHROSYNE  DOLPHIN  Stenella  styx  (Gray,  1846) 

[At  the  beginning  o£  this  century  there  was  considerable 
discussion  in  the  Annals  of  Scottish  Natural  History  about  skulls 
of  this  species  said  to  be  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow 
University,  and  marked  as  taken  in  the  Clyde  area  (181,182).  In 
the  early  1950s  I made  several  attempts  to  examine  these  skulls, 
but  unfortunately  at  that  time  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found, 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  their  present  whereabouts  are 
still  unknown.  During  the  years  of  the  1939-45  war  many  possess- 
ions of  the  Museum  were  scattered  about  to  various  places  of 
safety,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  skulls  were  mislaid  in  this 
way  (93).  Since  they  may  yet  turn  up  and  be  available  for  de- 
tailed examination  I feel  it  is  well  worth  while  drawing  atten- 
tion to  this  possible  record. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  details  given 
by  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  (197)  about  the  skull  in  the  Rothesay  Museum 
(see  under  Common  Dolphin)  would  not  exclude  the  possibility  of 
its  being  the  skull  of  a Euphrosyne  Dolphin.  The  skulls  of  the 
Euphrosyne  and  Common  Dolphins  are  very  similar  and  the  differ- 
ences consist  mainly  of  the  grooves  present  on  the  palate  of 
the  Common  Dolphin.  I remember  seeing  this  skull  in  the  Museum 
just  before  the  second  world  war,  but  had  no  opportunity  to  examine 
it,  and  when  I went  back  to  see  it  in  1947  it  had  apparently 
been  disposed  of,  and  its  whereabouts  were  not  known  (99). 
Further  information  would  be  very  welcome,  although  it  would 
appear  from  Hugh  Boyd  Watt's  note  that  no  locality  was  given  on 
the  skull.] 

BOTTLE-NOSED  DOLPHIN  Tursiops  trunaatus  (Montagu,  1821) 

In  the  New  Statistical  Account  for  Saddell  and  Skipness 
(1843)  it  is  recorded  that  the  "great  dolphin  {_D.  Tursio)  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  with  a pointed  muzzle  or 
beak"  frequents  "the  coast  during  the  herring-fishing  season, 
but  disappears  on  the  approach  of  winter" (1 32 ) . This  statement 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute  (182,195),  but  is  possibly 
accurate,  allowing  for  the  slight  exaggeration  in  size. 

The  first  specimen  of  a Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  to  be  obtained 
in  Clyde  was  one  shot  in  Loch  Long  in  August  1879  by  Dr.  D.  Noel 
Paton  (189,195). 
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The  following  strandings  have  also  been  reported: 

Ugadale,  Kintyre.  7th  April  1931  (49*180) 

Ballantrae,  Ayrshire.  17th  April  1933  (85) 

Killean,  West  Kintyre.  February  1935  (117) 
Ballantrae,  Ayrshire.  26th  July  1945  (85) 

Dunure,  Ayrshire.  3rd  April  1967  ( Mr.  A.  Graham 
Stewart,  in  litt.) 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years  I personally  have  at 
least  thirty  good  sight  records  of  Bottle-nosed  Dolphins  from 
the  Kilbrannan  Sound  (109),  off  Arran  (104),  Ailsa  Craig,  and 
in  lower  Loch  Fyne,  and  have  been  told  about  other  sightings 
which  are  almost  certainly  correct.  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
Bottle-nosed  Dolphin  occurs  fairly  regularly  in  small  numbers  in 
Clyde  waters. 

WHITE-SIDED  DOLPHIN  Lagenorhynchus  acutus  (Gray,  1828) 

[Harvie-Brown  and  Buckley  in  their  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  Argyll 
and  the  Inner  Hebrides  (1892)  recorded  that  a specimen  of  the 
White-sided  Dolphin  was  seen  on  the  pier  at  Ardrishaig,  Loch 
Fyne,  by  the  Rev.  N.  McPherson;  no  date  was  given  (122).  They 
said  that  Mr.  McPherson  "compared  his  examination  of  it  with 
the  plate  in  Bell ' s British  Quadrupeds  (65),  entirely  to  his  own 
satisfaction".  Hugh  Boyd  Watt  (1902)  said  "It  would  confirm 
the  identification  were  it  known  that  the  skull  had  been  examined 
by  a competent  authority"  (197). 

I agree  with  the  doubts  expressed  by  Boyd  Watt,  and  to  me 
it  seems  much  more  likely  that  what  was  meant  was  a white-sided 
dolphin,  i.e.  a dolphin  with  white  sides,  which  would  fit  very 
well  with  a specimen  of  the  White-beaked  Dolphin,  one  of  the 
commonest  cetaceans  in  the  Clyde. 

A specimen  of  the  White-sided  Dolphin,  presented  to  the 
Royal  Scottish  Museum  in  1929  by  Messrs  Sawers,  Fishmongers, 
Glasgow,  was  not  a Clyde  specimen,  as  I have  seen  suggested, 
and  as  the  address  of  the  well-known  Glasgow  fishmongers  might 
indicate.  It  was  caught  by  a Grimsby  trawler  about  11th  Nov- 
ember 1929,  150  miles  east  of  Buchan  Ness  in  Aberdeenshire  (see 
Scot.  Nat.,  1929,  page  168).] 

WHITE-BEAKED  DOLPHIN  Lagenorhynchus  aVb'trostris  Gray,  1846 

After  the  Porpoise  this  is  the  commonest  cetacean  in  Clyde 
waters  (93);  the  great  reduction  in  population  which  has  affected 
the  Porpoise  does  not  appear  to  have  similarly  affected  the 
V\/hite -beaked  Dolphin,  at  least  in  the  Clyde  area.  It  can  fre- 
quently be  seen  jumping  in  Loch  Fyne,  Kilbrannan  Sound,  the 
Sound  of  Bute,  and  between  Arran  and  Ailsa,  and  small  schools 
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of  up  to  a dozen  are  not  uncommon  (93,96,97,99,104,107,109).  I 
myself  see  a good  many  regularly  every  year,  and  have  frequently 
seen  White-beaked  Dolphins  from  many  Clyde  steamers  and  ferries. 
I have  personal  records  of  this  dolphin  seen  from  all  Clyde 
shores  and  islands,  and  have  actually  seen  one  jumping  in  the 
strait  between  Bute  and  Inchmarnock  (99). 

The  very  first  Scottish  specimen  of  a White-beaked  Dolphin 
was  one  shot,  out  of  a small  school,  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound  in 
September  1879  by  Mr.  J.Y.  Buchanan  (189,197,71  ),  and  many 
specimens  were  taken  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound  during  the  next 
twenty  years  (80,81  ,155,195).  The  skull  of  the  1879  specimen  was 
identified  by  Professor  Sir  William  Turner,  an  eminent  authority 
of  the  day,  who  also  stated  that  "whilst  yachting  in  August  1887 
at  the  entrance  to  Kilbrannan  Sound,  my  yacht  steamed  through  a 
school  of  dolphins,  which  I believed  to  be  the  white-beaked  dol- 
phin" (187).  The  capture  of  a White-beaked  Dolphin  in  the  Kil- 
brannan Sound,  in  rather  unusual  circumstances,  was  graphically 
described  in  the  Zoologist  for  1894  (24,25,72). 

From  then  on  occurrences  of  the  White-beaked  Dolphin  were 
recorded  with  steadily  increasing  frequency,  not  just  in  Clyde 
but  apparently  from  most  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  for  by  1925 
it  was  said  to  be  "establishing  the  claim  to  be  regarded,  next 
to  the  Common  Porpoise,  as  the  commonest  British  cetacean"  {Re- 
port on  Cetacea,  No.  9). 

Although  the  V/hite-beaked  Dolphin  occurs  so  regularly  in 
the  Clyde,  and  has  been  shot  or  otherwise  obtained  so  often, 
oddly  enough  I can  trace  only  three  actual  strandings:  one  near 
St.  Ninian’s  Bay,  Bute,  in  November  1899  (195);  one  at  Girvan 
on  23rd  July  1946  {Report  on  Cetacea,  No.  13);  and  one  on  Ailsa 
Craig  on  18th  May  1955  (94);  I shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
any  others. 

It  is  worth  recording  that  a White-beaked  Dolphin  lived  for 
nearly  two  years  in  1970-1971  beside  the  M.V.  Penguin  moored  off 
Blairmore,  Loch  Long,  and  became  extremely  friendly  with  the 
McSweeney  family  who  lived  there.  It  was  last  seen  in  November 
1971. 

FALSE  KILLER  Pseudoroa  crassddens  (Owen,  1846) 

As  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  firm  record  of  the  False 
Killer  for  the  Clyde  area,  but  the  following  details  are  well 
worth  noting. 

A cetacean  locally  called  "The  Big  Porpoise"  frequented  the 
coast  of  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  from  Machrihanish  to  Campbeltown 
during  the  summers  of  1910  and  1911.  During  these  two  years  it 
was  a very  nearly  permanent  inhabitant  of  Machrihanish  Bay,  where 
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it  became  very  well  known  and  was  well  recognised,  particularly 
by  the  salmon  and  lobster  fishermen  (135,143).  Although  not 
exactly  belligerent  it  was  certainly  very  inquisitive,  in  a 
rather  boisterous  way,  and  frequently  had  to  be  chased  away  from 
small  boats.  It  once  seized  a lobster  pot  and  dragged  it  out 
of  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  McMillan,  the  lobster  fisherman  at 
Bellochantuy  (147). 

My  information  on  all  this  was  derived  from  the  late  Mr. 
Dugald  MacIntyre,  the  well-known  naturalist  and  doyen  of  Kintyre 
gamekeepers,  who  saw  this  'grampus'  many  times  and  first  reported 
it  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  for  the  Scottish  Field  of  July 
1913  (134).  He  also  referred  to  it  briefly  in  several  later 
'Nature  Notes'  (e.g.  139,140).  To  the  end  of  his  days  Mr.  Mac- 
intyre  remembered  it  very  clearly.  He  regularly  saw  it  jumping 
in  Machrihanish  Bay;  he  described  it  as  about  fourteen  feet 
long,  and  uniformly  slate-grey  coloured  all  over,  without  any 
white  markings.  Many  of  the  people  who  repeatedly  saw  it  at 
very  close  quarters  noted  that  it  had  exceptionally  large  teeth, 
in  both  upper  and  lower  jaws,  which  were  certainly  many  times 
larger  than  the  teeth  of  a Common  Porpoise.  Mr.  Macintyre  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a False  Killer,  an  identification  which  on 
reflection  seems  almost  certain  to  have  been  correct. 

Another  specimen  washed  ashore  at  Machrihanish  Bay  in  1919, 
and  examined  by  Dugald  Macintyre,  measured  nearly  eighteen  feet 
long  and  was  also  a uniform  slate-grey  colour  all  over,  with  no 
white  patcli  (140).  Mr.  Macintyre  noted  at  the  time  that  it  was 
certainly  not  a Pilot  Whale,  which  he  knew  well.  Its  teeth  were 
large  and  massive,  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  although  only 
five  appeared  to  be  present,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  only,  the  rest 
might  have  been  lost  through  age  or  damage  (138,141).  This  also 
was  very  probably  a False  Killer,  and  it  is  a great  pity  that 
no  parts  were  taken  for  examination  at  the  time. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  these  are  the  only  known  possible 
records  of  the  False  Killer  for  the  Clyde  area. 

KILLER  WHALE  Oroinus  oroa  (Linnaeus,  1758) 

The  Killer  is  now  very  common  in  Clyde  waters.  References 
to  the  Grampus  in  Clyde  go  back  for  nearly  150  years  (161,158), 
and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  sort  out  some  of  the  early  refer- 
ences, since  the  term  'grampus'  tended  to  be  used  rather  indis- 
criminately for  large  dolphins,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  early  references  were  perfectly  genuine.  By  the  turn  of 
the  century  Killers  had  been  seen  many  times  by  experienced  Clyde 
naturalists  who  were  perfectly  familiar  with  its  distinctive 
black  and  white  colouring  and  enormous  dorsal  fin  (163,197).  By 
the  early  1940s  I myself  was  seeing  many  Killers  off  Ailsa  Craig, 
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usually  in  small  packs  (97),  and  by  1954  I was  able  to  write 
that  it  was  now  "sufficiently  well-known  to  make  the  giving  of 
individual  records  unnecessary"  (93).  In  1961  a good  description 
of  Killers  mating  in  Loch  Fyne  (1951)  was  published  in  the 
Scottish  Naturalist  (150). 

Although  long  very  well  known  in  the  Clyde,  therefore,  my 
personal  observations  also  indicate  that  the  Killer  has  actually 
significantly  increased  in  numbers  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  Killer  is  particularly  common  in  the  Kilbrannan 
Sound,  in  lower  Loch  Fyne,  off  the  Mull  of  Kintyre,  and  between 
Ailsa  and  Arran  (96,97,104,107,109,142),  but  it  also  occurs  vir- 
tually all  over  the  Clyde,  including  far  up  the  great  sea  lochs, 
and  now  certainly  rivals,  and  possibly  even  exceeds,  the  Bottle- 
nosed Whale  as  the  commonest  large  cetacean  in  Clyde  waters.  In 
May  1973  a pack  of  at  least  thirty-six  Killer  Whales  was  seen 
in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound  (62).  I had  them  under  observation  for 
several  days  and  had  the  great  good  fortune  to  sail  out  amongst 
them  in  a fishing  boat. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  Killer  "is  distinguished  by  its 
great  ferocity,  being  the  only  cetacean  which  habitually  preys 
on  other  warm-blooded  animals"  (87),  and  there  is  certainly  no 
doubt  that  Killers  can  be  extremely  tenacious  in  pursuit  of 
their  natural  prey.  The  late  Dugald  Macintyre  wrote  many  times 
about  his  personal  observations  in  Kintyre  where  he  often  saw 
Salmon,  Eider  Ducks,  and  Seals  making  violent  efforts  to  avoid 
Killers  in  pursuit,  even,  in  the  case  of  Seals  and  moulting  Eiders, 
rushing  ashore  close  to,  and  apparently  quite  oblivious  of  the 
presence  of,  human  observers  (135,136,142,143,144,145,147).  I 
too  have  personally  seen  ducks  and  Common  Seals  rushing  ashore 
apparently  to  avoid  pursuing  Killers,  both  in  Kintyre  and  else- 
where in  Clyde. 

The  relationship  of  Killers  to  man  may  be  another  matter, 
however,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Killer  for  ferocity  may 
possibly  have  been  exaggerated,  particularly  in  view  of  recent 
observations  on  specimens  in  captivity.  Nevertheless,  in  my 
view  Killers,  or  indeed  any  large  dolphins,  could  easily  be  a 
danger  to  small  boats  if  only  because  of  their  sometimes  boister- 
ous activity.  There  are  several  instances  of  small  boats  in 
the  Clyde  being  overturned  and  their  occupants  drowned,  and 
even  of  small  boats  disappearing  altogether.  These  tend  to  be 
written  up  in  the  popular  press  as  accidents  caused  by  'basking 
sharks'  (133),  presumably  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  amongst 
journalists  of  the  large  numbers  of  other  large  marine  creatures 
in  the  Clyde.  If  any  animals  are  genuinely  involved  in  these 
small  boat  accidents,  which  is  by  no  means  certain,  then  in  my 
view  they  are  very  much  more  likely  to  be  Killers  than  sharks. 
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KILLER  WHALES 

Kilbrannan  Sound,  May  1973 
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At  any  rate,  I personally  would  not  now  consider  sailing  in  a 
small  boat  in,  say,  the  Kilbrannan  Sound,  or  in  any  other  areas 
where  these  cetaceans  are  common,  under  any  circumstances. 

In  view  of  the  large  numbers  of  Killers  in  the  Clyde  it  is 
possibly  surprising  that  there  are  virtually  no  strandings  on 
record.  In  winter  1918  an  aged  female  Killer,  fourteen  feet  long, 
and  with  much  worn  teeth,  was  washed  ashore  at  Machrihanish  Bay 
on  the  west  side  of  Kintyre  (107,141).  On  12th  August  1949  I 
saw  a Killer  get  partly  stranded  on  the  reef  beyond  Stranny  Point 
at  Ailsa  Craig,  but  it  managed  to  release  itself  on  the  tide  which 
was  rising  at  the  time  (97).  These  are  my  only  stranding  records 
for  Clyde,  but  in  neighbouring  Solway,  where  Killers  have  also 
long  been  well  known  (111,176),  twenty-three  were  stranded  in 
July/ August  1863  (175),  and  one  of  the  largest  bull  Killers  on 
record  was  stranded  on  23rd  May  1916  (Report  on  Cetacea^  No.  4) 
(120),  There  are  also  several  records  of  strandings  in  the  Inner 
Hebrides  (119,85). 

There  is  an  old  Clyde  record  of  the  Killer  Whale  in  fresh, 
or  brackish,  water.  In  the  New  Statistical  Account  (158)  for 
Paisley  parish  "Detphinus  oroa^'  is  "said  to  have  been  seen  in 
the  White  Cart  in  pursuit  of  fish"  (Volume  7,  page  162:  1845). 
This  is  a remarkable  statement.  In  the  early  19th  century  the 
river  Clyde  was  possibly  much  less  polluted,  which  could  have 
permitted  Killers  to  ascend  high  up  the  estuary,  but  although 
not  impossible  "we  gravely  doubt  that  Killers  would  have  entered 
a river  such  as  the  White  Cart"  (106). 

PILOT  WHALE  Glohicephata  melaena  (Traill,  1809) 

Many  Clyde  fishermen  regularly  speak  of  Pilot  Whales,  or 
Blackfish,  which  they  say  are  often  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  or  in  the  channel  off  the  Mull  of  Kintyre, 
and  from  the  descriptions  given  these  records  appear  to  be  per- 
fectly genuine  (93).  In  this  respect  it  is  worth  noting  that 
DeZphi-nus  melas  was  listed  as  one  of  "the  principal  whales  and 
fishes  found  in  the  Clyde,  and  its  frith  or  estuary"  (158)  in 
the  New  Statistical  Account  of  1845  (Vol.  7,  Renfrew,  pages  548- 
549) . I myself  have  several  sight  records  which  I would  regard 
as  reliable,  from  the  south  part  of  the  Kilbrannan  Sound,  and 
off  Arran  and  Ailsa  Craig  (104,109). 

The  Pilot  Whale  is  fairly  well  known  in  the  Irish  Sea  (68, 
198),  just  to  the  south  of  the  Clyde,  and  has  been  stranded  on 
the  north  Irish  coast  (37).  In  the  adjacent  Solway  faunal  area 
the  Pilot  Whale  is  also  well  known;  a great  herd  of  over  350 
Pilot  Whales  got  stranded  in  December  1854  (175),  and  there  have 
been  other  strandings  of  smaller  numbers.  A good  many  Pilot 
Whales  have  also  been  stranded  in  the  Inner  Hebrides  (85,119). 
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Nevertheless,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  specimen  of  a 
Pilot  Whale  has  been  stranded  or  otherwise  obtained  in  the  Clyde 
area,  so  our  evidence  for  the  inclusion  of  the  Pilot  Whale  as  a 
Clyde  species  at  present  seems  to  rest  entirely  on  sight  records. 

RISSO'S  DOLPHIN  Grampus  griseus  (Cuvier,  1812) 

A Risso's  Dolphin  was  stranded  on  the  beach  at  Machrihan- 
ish,  Kintyre,  on  16th  August  1960,  and  I was  extremely  fortunate 
to  be  present  when  it  came  ashore  (95).  It  was  alive  when  first 
seen,  swimming  a short  distance  off-shore,  but  was  dead  within 
a few  minutes  of  being  beached,  and  I was  able  to  make  a detailed 
examination  of  the  dolphin  along  with  Mr.  Duncan  Colville  of 
Machrihanish,  the  well-known  Kintyre  naturalist.  The  identifi- 
cation was  obvious,  but  was  easily  confirmed  by  using  the  key 
provided  by  Dr.  F.C.  Fraser  of  the  British  Museum  (Natural  His- 
tory) in  his  booklet  on  the  identification  of  whales  and  dolphins 
(87).  It  was  an  adult  male,  with  seven  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
four  on  the  left  side  and  three  on  the  right,  but  none  in  the 
upper  jaw.  The  dolphin  was  buried  in  the  sand  above  high  tide 
by  the  local  authorities,  but  before  burial  we  took  some  photo- 
graphs, and  for  reference  removed  several  examples  of  the  teeth, 
from  which  Dr.  Fraser  was  glad  to  confirm  the  identification. 
The  skull  of  this  specimen  is  in  my  possession. 

By  a remarkable  coincidence  a second  specimen  was  washed 
ashore  dead,  also  at  Machrihanish,  on  22nd  August  1963,  and  I 
also  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  this  specimen  just  after  it 
beached  (107). 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  is  no  record  of  a stranded 
Risso's  Dolphin  from  the  actual  Clyde  sea  area,  but  these  two 
specimens  from  land  adjoining  the  Clyde  are  well  worth  noting. 
This  scarcity  of  records  is  possibly  surprising,  since  Risso's 
Dolphin  has  been  shown  to  be  relatively  common  in  the  Hebrides 
(154).  Single  specimens  were  stranded  in  September  and  October 
1882  in  Solway  (174,175,184,189)  and  a few  have  been  stranded  in 
the  Inner  Hebrides  (85). 

OTHER  MARINE  CREATURES 

■SEA  SERPENT' 

In  May  1899  considerable  local  publicity  was  given  to  an 
event  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound,  when  an  apparent  attack  was  made 
on  the  fishing  fleet  by  some  large  marine  creature  (28,30).  To 
a large  extent  this  was  written  up  in  a humorous  and  satirical 
way,  as  a 'sea  serpent'  story,  by  popular  daily  newspapers  with- 
out any  genuine  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  the  true  facts 
were  irresponsibly  embellished  and  distorted.  It  does  seem,  how- 
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ever,  that  some  incident  alarming  to  experienced  fishermen  did 
take  place,  and  it  is  a very  great  pity  that  no  real  attempt  was 
apparently  made  at  the  time  to  gather  genuine  evidence.  Some 
moderate  commentators  later  suggested  that  the  large  creature  was 
probably  a Basking  Shark.  This  may  well  have  been  the  case,  but 
it  is  even  more  likely  that  a Killer  Whale  was  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  At  that  time  it  was  not  widely  realised  that  Killers 
occurred  so  regularly  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound. 

■SEA  MONSTER' 

From  time  to  time  large  marine  creatures,  often  of  bizarre 
appearance,  are  washed  ashore  dead  on  the  Clyde  coast,  and  cause 
considerable  local  speculation  and  interest,  with  reports  in 
local  papers  of  ’deep  sea  monsters’  (e.g.  59),  until  they  are 
properly  identified.  I have  notes  of  well  over  a score  of  these 
during  the  past  forty  years,  from  various  places  in  Clyde,  but 
all  those  I saw  personally  were  partly  decomposed  Basking  Sharks 
or  remains  of  Bottle-nosed  Whales. 

A good  illustration  of  this  occurred  in  1944  when  an  uniden- 
tified creature,  some  twenty  feet  long  and  apparently  "covered 
with  fur"  was  washed  ashore  at  Machrihanish,  Kintyre,  at  the 
beginning  of  October  (55).  Over  the  next  two  weeks  some  graphic 
descriptions  were  printed  in  the  Campbeltown  Courier,  where  it 
was  described  as  the  ’Machrihanish  Monster’  (56),  and  several 
national  papers  took  up  the  story  with  varying  degrees  of  accur- 
acy (54,160).  There  was  some  considerable  difficulty  about  its 
removal,  and  eventually  the  Navy  was  called  in  and  dispersed  the 
remains  with  T.N.T. , lime  and  a fire  hose  (57).  Many  suggestions 
were  made  about  the  possible  identity  of  this  creature  and  finally 
Dr.  A.C.  Stephen,  Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Department  at 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  who  was  ultimately  consulted,  expressed 
the  view,  from  a photograph  (56),  that  it  was  a Basking  Shark. 
He  ascribed  "the  furry  nature  to  cartilaginous  muscles  rotting 
out  and  drying  into  small  tough  fibres",  and  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  this  identification  was  correct. 

In  this  respect  it  is  well  worth  quoting  from  A.C.  IVheeler’s 
book  on  the  Fishes  of  the  British  Isles  and  North-West  Europe 
(1969):  "Stranded  decaying  basking  sharks  are  often  reported  as 
’sea  monsters’,  the  vast  bulk  of  body  cavity  and  head  rotting 
or  eroding  away  quickly,  leaving  an  indeterminate  mass  of  cran- 
ium and  numbers  of  vertebrae  to  deceive  the  credulous"  (199). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

As  mentioned  in  the  Introduction,  reports  of  'whales  ’ often 
appear  in  local  or  national  newspapers,  and  although  these  re- 
ports may  have  little  scientific  value,  nevertheless  they  do 
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give  some  indication  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  marine  mammals 
in  Clyde  waters.  Searching  the  local  literature  of  the  past  150 
years  I have  notes  of  well  over  five  hundred  such  references  to 
whales  and  seals,  but  clearly  it  is  impossible,  and  undesirable, 
to  list  all  these  here,  so  only  a selection  of  the  most  note-worthy 
occurrences  is  given.  These  reports  are  mostly  anonymous,  in  that 
they  are  usually  paragraphs  written  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
papers  concerned,  but  many  of  them  do  quote  their  sources  of  in- 
formation. Equally,  the  numerous  reports  published,  or  sponsored, 
by  the  International  Whaling  Commission  are  very  extensive,  and 
although  these  usually  have  a direct  bearing  on  whale  stocks  it 
is  also  impossible  to  refer  to  more  than  a few.  With  a few  ex- 
ceptions, therefore,  the  following  bibliography  has  been  confined 
to  those  items  which  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  marine  mammals 
recorded  in  the  Clyde  area  or  the  immediately  adjacent  parts  of 
the  West  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  restricted  to  200  items. 
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FUTURE  WORK 

In  1973  the  Mammal  Society  of  the  British  Isles  set  up  a 
Cetacean  Group.  I act  as  Recorder  for  the  West  of  Scotland  on 
behalf  of  the  Cetacean  Group  and  am  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
information  on  Clyde  marine  mammals  constantly  up  to  date.  If 
anyone  can  add  to  the  information  contained  in  this  paper,  there- 
fore, I shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  full  details.  I am  also 
usually  able  to  travel  at  very  short  notice  to  identify  any 
stranded  whales,  if  I am  contacted  at  the  undernoted  address. 


Dr.  J.A.  Gibson,  Foremount  House,  KILBARCHAN , Renfrewshire  PAlO 

2EZ. 
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THE  BREEDING  BIRD  COMFIUNITY  OF  THE  HILLSIDE  OAKWOODS 
OF  LOCH  LOMONDSIDE 

By  GEOFFREY  SHAW 

Department  of  Biology , University  of  Stirling 


In  the  last  few  years,  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  in- 
terest at  Loch  Lomond  has  initiated  research  on  the  local  bird 
communities  (eg,  Williamson,  Idle  and  Mitchell,  1973:  Williamson, 
1974;  Shaw,  1975) . In  particular,  the  birds  of  the  oakwoods 
which  lie  within  the  National  Nature  Reserve  have  been  fully  in- 
vestigated and  reported  upon  (Williamson,  loc.  cit.) . The  pre- 
sent study  seeks  to  complement  this  earlier  work  by  discussing 
the  breeding  avifauna  of  two  of  the  oakwoods  which  typically  cloak 
the  steeper  slopes  of  the  northern  half  of  Loch  Lomondside. 

The  woodlands  of  Craigrostan  North  and  Glen  Falloch  (fig. 
1)  are  composed  principally  of  Oak  Quercus  spp.,  with  Q.  pet- 
raea  the  main  species.  The  history  of  the  woods  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  loch  has  been  documented  by  Tittensor  (1970); 
Craigrostan  was  incorporated  into  the  Montrose  Estate  in  1735, 
and  thenceforth  came  under  a coppice-with-standards  rotation  for 
almost  200  years.  The  last  managed  felling  occurred  from  1914 
to  1920,  and  the  woods  were  sold  out  of  the  estate  in  1932.  The 
age  of  the  present  trees  suggests  that  less  systematic  felling 
has  taken  place  subsequently.  Since  the  decline  of  coppice 
management,  the  woods  have  been  open  to  grazing  by  sheep,  feral 
Goats  and  Red  Deer.  The  Glen  Falloch  woods,  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  loch,  were  outwith  this  estate,  and  show  little  sign  of 
former  coppice  today.  No  management  regime  has  been  applied 
since  1934,  when  the  family  of  the  present  owner  acquired  the 
woods.  The  trees  are  larger  and  more  mature  than  those  at  Craig- 
rostan, and  grazing  animals  have  probably  had  free  access  for 
a considerable  period  of  time. 

A census  plot  of  28  hectares  (70  acres)  was  established  at 
Craigrostan  in  the  spring  of  1974;  Oaks  dominated  the  west-facing 
hillside,  but  Birches  Betula  spp..  Ash  Sorbus  spp.,  and  Holly 
Ilex  aqui folium , were  frequent  throughout.  On  the  highest  part 
of  the  slope,  around  the  150m  (500  feet)  contour,  the  Oaks  gave 
way  to  a mixed  scrub  of  Alder  AVnus  glutinosa.  Hazel  Corylus 
aveHana,  and  Hawthorn  Crataegus  monogyna.  On  a 16  hectare 
(40  acre)  plot  at  Glen  Falloch  in  1975,  the  same  species  re- 
presentation occurred,  except  that  a railway  embankment  effected 
an  abrupt  upper  boundary  to  the  Oaks,  and  their  replacement  by 
scrub  did  not  take  place.  In  both  woods  the  shrub  and  field 
layers  were  scarce;  the  woodland  floor  was  covered  either  by 
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Figure  1:  The  Northern  Portion  of  Loch  Lomond,  showing  the  Census  Areas 

(shaded  over)  at  Glen  Falloch  and  Craigrostan  Oakwoods . 
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dead  oakleaves  or  by  Bracken  Pteridt-um  aquitinum  for  the  most 
part.  The  two  woody  climbers.  Ivy  Hedera  spp.  and  Honeysuckle 
Lon'toera  spp.,  provided  virtually  the  only  vegetation  of  shrub 
height.  Both  woods , being  situated  on  steep  slopes,  were  bisected 
by  natural  water  channels,  which  furnished  both  a break  in  the 
canopy  and  also  a nursery  - secure  from  sheep  - for  a varied 
selection  of  herbs  and  small  trees. 

Methods 

The  census  work  was  carried  out  in  May  and  June  of  1974  and 
1975.  The  mapping  method  employed  was  that  described  by  William- 
son (1964) , as  is  now  used  for  the  annual  Common  Bird  Census  by 
the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology . In  brief , this  method  involves 
the  registration  of  all  bird  contacts  on  a large-scale  map  of 
the  census  area.  The  combination  of  a number  of  maps,  made 
throughout  the  breeding  season,  shows  aggregations  of  registrat- 
ions which  correspond  to  the  territories  of  particular  birds. 
Eight  full  maps  were  prepared  from  each  census  plot. 

The  interpretation  of  the  bird  community  was  restricted  to 
those  birds  which  were  considered  to  be  breeding  in  the  woodland 
habitat  proper;  thus,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  such  species 
as  the  Grey  Wagtail  Motaoi-tla  oinevea  and  the  Common  Sandpiper 
Tvinga  hypoteuGOS  were  ignored,  since  their  presence  depended 
upon  the  microhabitat  of  running  water,  which  is  not  necessarily  a 
woodland  feature. 

Results 

At  Craigrostan  117  pairs  of  23  species  were  found  breeding, 
and  83  pairs  from  22  species  bred  on  the  Glen  Falloch  plot;  the 
overall  densities  were  418  pairs  per  square  kilometre  (167  pairs 
per  100  acres)  at  Craigrostan,  and  516  pairs/sq  km  (206  pairs 
per  100  acres)  at  Glen  Falloch.  Table  I shows  species  density 
and  community  structure  in  each  site;  figure  2 compares  the 
density  of  species  between  the  two  woods. 

Discussion:  the  Oakwood  Bird  Community 

There  are  now  available  a considerable  number  of  published 
studies  on  oakwood  bird  communities;  Flegg  and  Bennett  (1974) 
presented  a brief  synthesis  of  some  dozen  examples  from  the 
literature,  covering  examples  from  most  parts  of  Britain.  Their 
most  notable  conclusion,  perhaps,  was  that  there  is  no  well- 
defined  ’oakwood’  community,  nor  is  there  any  bird  species  which 
is  universally  characteristic;  bird  density  showed  enormous 
variation,  ranging  from  450  to  3,100  pairs/sq  km.  They  emphasised 
that  woodland  structure,  rather  than  tree  species,  appeared  to  be 
a primary  determinant  of  bird  density  and  diversity;  a recent 


Table  I : The  Breeding  Bird  Community  of  Two  Hillside  Oakwoods  on  Loch  Lomondside. 
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Figure  2;  Bird  Densities  in  two  Oakwood  Bird  Communities  on  Loch  Lomondside 
(see  Table  1 for  key  to  abbreviations) . 
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study  of  deciduous  woods  in  South  Wales  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion (Massey,  1974) . Hope-Jones  (1972)  has  described  bird 
succession  in  maturing  oakwoods  in  Wales,  where  structural  variety 
(mature  Oaks  with  spaces  and  scrub)  is  associated  with  high  bird 
density. 

These  findings  illustrate  the  difficulties  involved  in  com- 
paring the  fauna  of  the  Loch  Lomond  oakwoods;  thus  Craigrostan  and 
Glen  Falloch,  which  fall  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  of  the  oak- 
wood  bird  density  scale,  hold  less  than  one  third  of  the  total 
found  on  Inchcailloch  (Williamson,  1974),  further  south  on  Loch 
Lomond.  A visual  comparison  between  these  woodland  types  would 
suggest  that,  despite  the  common  primary  tree  species,  there  is 
little  structural  affinity  between  them.  The  scrub  layer  of 
vegetation  on  ungrazed  Inchcailloch,  bringing  with  it  such  species 
as  the  Sylvia  warblers,  the  Dunnock  Prunella  modularis,  and  the 
Song  Thrush  Turdus  yhllomelos y is  quite  absent  from  the  sheep- 
grazed  sessile  oakwoods.  The  point  is  made  here,  since  bird  census 
work  is  so  arranged  as  to  invite  comparison  between  woods,  and 
it  seems  important  that  Craigrostan  and  Glen  Falloch  should  be 
regarded  as  a woodland  type  as  such,  and  not  merely  an  impover- 
ished example  of  the  all-embracing  'oakwood'  title. 

A pool  of  25  species  was  represented  in  the  two  woods,  21  of 
these  occurring  at  Craigrostan,  and  22  at  Glen  Falloch.  The  Tawny 
Owl  Strdx  aluco  and  the  Lesser  Redpoll  Aoanthis  flaimea  were 
exclusive  to  the  former,  where  the  Redpoll  occupied  the  upper 
scrub  edge  that  was  lacking  at  Glen  Falloch.  The  Cuckoo  Cuoulus 
oanorus  was  present  at  both  sites,  but  only  at  Craigrostan  were 
birds  observed  regularly  amongst  the  trees.  Similarly,  the  Jay 
Garrulus  glandardus  and  the  Long- tailed  Tit  Aeglthalos  aaudatus , 
though  breeding  only  on  the  Glen  Falloch  plot,  were  present  out- 
with  the  census  area  at  Craigrostan.  Each  of  the  species  present 
at  one  site  only  was  represented  there  by  no  more  than  a single 
pair,  and  the  difference  in  species  composition  between  the  woods 
can  be  explained  - with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Redpoll  - by 
reference  to  random  plot  selection  on  sparsely  distributed  species . 
Thus  the  species  pool  probably  encompasses  all  members  of  the  bird 
community  breeding  in  this  type  of  woodland  in  this  part  of 
Scotland;  a few  raptorial  species  might  be  added,  which  breed  at  a 
very  low  density  in  these  woods.  Williamson  (1974)  found  that 
there  occurred  29-35  species  in  the  oakwoods  he  examined  at  the 
southern  end  of  Loch  Lomond. 

The  Composition  of  the  Community 

The  Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  dominated  both  communities, 
forming  around  15%  of  all  birds  breeding  at  each  site;  the  re- 
corded densities  of  64.3  and  74.5  pairs/sq  km  were  sufficiently 
close  to  suggest  that  the  bird  was  evenly  distributed  over  the 
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entirety  of  both  census  plots.  Hope-Jones  (1972)  recorded  49.3 
pairs/sq  km  in  Welsh  oakwood  of  a similar  type.  Yapp  (1962)  has 
proposed  that  these  * fell-woods’  were  the  original  habitat  of 
the  Chaffinch,  on  the  evidence  that  the  nest  appears  to  be  des- 
igned with  a view  to  cryptic  concealment  amongst  the  lichens  which 
adorn  the  standing  timber  in  such  woods.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
density  of  Chaffinches  in  these  woods  is  lower  than  that  recorded 
in  most  other  deciduous  woods;  thus  densities  reach  250-300  pairs/ 
sq  km  in  the  southern  Loch  Lomond  oaks  (Williamson,  1974;  also 
Williamson,  Idle  and  Mitchell,  1973),  and  densities  on  local 
birchwood  plots  include  143  pairs/sq  km  in  Ring  Wood  East  (Will- 
iamson, Idle  and  Mitchell,  loc.  cit.),  151  pairs/sq  km  in  Gartf- 
airn  Wood  (Shaw,  1974)  and  109  pairs/sq  km  on  Inchlonaig  (Shaw, 
1975b).  While  present-day  densities  do  not  invalidate  Yapp's 
argument,  it  may  be  questioned  on  the  grounds  that  lichens  hang 
long  from  the  Birches  of  Flanders  Moss,  in  lowland  central  Scot- 
land, even  now,  as  they  would  undoubtedly  have  done  in  all  wood- 
lands before  atmospheric  contamination  banished  them  more  usually 
to  the  fell-woods  (Hawksworth,  Rose  and  Coppins,  1973). 

The  Robin  Erithaous  vubecula  subdominant  in  both  woods, 
with  very  similar  densities  of  46.4  and  49.7  pairs/sq  km;  like 
the  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  (39.3  and  43.5  pairs/sq  km  ), 
the  Robin  uses  the  lower  strata  of  the  woodland  structure,  and 
both  species  achieved  a fairly  even  spread  right  across  both 
census  plots.  Williamson  (1974),  in  discussing  the  effect  of 
coppicing  on  birdlife,  argued  that  the  Robin  would  have  "benefited 
more  than  most"  from  the  associated  disturbance  of  the  ground  and 
exposure  of  invertebrate  life.  In  Surrey  coppice  Robins  formed 
17-25%  of  the  community,  and  bred  at  densities  from  125  to  270 
pairs/sq  km,  while  in  mature  well-grazed  oakwoods  in  Wales  Hope- 
Jones  (1972)  found  that  Robins  contributed  less  than  2%  of  the 
breeding  birds.  The  present  woods,  of  which  Craigrostan  at  least 
remains  recognisably  former  coppice  in  parts,  appear  fairly  in- 
termediate in  this  respect. 

The  Wood  Warbler  Phylloseogus  sihilatrix  is  a bird  very 
much  associated  with  - though  by  no  means  confined  to  - the  hill- 
side oakwoods,  with  no  shrub  growth,  which  are  the  subject  of 
this  paper;  it  is  one  of  the  few  species  which  appears  to 
positively  select  for  an  open  woodland  floor.  Thus  the  numbers 
of  Wood  Warblers  on  the  two  plots  examined  were  similar  (see  Table 
1) . The  related  Willow  Warbler  P.  trc>c?/zf7ws,  however,  formed  9.4% 
of  the  Craigrostan  community , but  only  1 . 2%  at  Glen  Falloch.  This 
divergence  appeared  to  be  explained  by  the  chopping-off  of  the 
potential  scrub  edge  at  Glen  Falloch  by  the  railway  embankment; 
the  several  pairs  at  Craigrostan  held  territories  based  on  the 
scrub  edge,  although  they  ventured  into  the  Oaks  to  feed.  A ten- 
tative conclusion  might  be  that  the  representation  of  the  Willow 
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Warbler  in  this  type  of  oakwood  is  dependent  upon  both  the  extent 
and  the  nature  of  the  edge. 

Although  the  point  has  been  made  that  no  bird  may  be 
regarded  as  being  typical  of  all  oakwoods,  there  are  nevertheless 
four  summer  migrants  whose  multiple  presence  is  often  used  by 
ornithologists  as  a rule  of  thumb  in  assessing  the  diversity  of 
the  sessile  oakwoods  of  northern  and  western  Britain.  This 
desirable  quartet  comprises  the  Wood  Warbler,  the  Tree  Pipit 
Anthus  trivialis , the  Redstart  Phoeniaurus  phoenieurus^  and 
the  Pied  Flycatcher  Fieeduta  hypoleuca.  This  group  only  rarely 
dominates  the  community,  and  the  birds  are  not  individually 
exclusive  to  it,  but  their  mutual  coexistence  is  probably  unique 
to  the  steep,  sheep-grazed  oakwood,  where  they  exploit  in  their 
feeding  and  breeding  behaviour  the  very  lack  of  shrubs  that  is 
sometimes  deplored  for  its  deleterious  effect  on  the  potential 
avifauna.  The  density  of  the  Redstart  and  the  Pied  Flycatcher 
may  be  interrelated;  Betts  (1954)  showed  that  these  birds  made  up 
their  diets  from  similar  percentages  of  an  identical  range  of 
foods,  and  Edington  and  Edington  (1972)  confirmed  that  these 
foods  were  obtained  at  the  same  feeding  stations,  but  found  that 
territories  were  spatially  separate,  with  some  evidence  of 
interspecific  aggression.  The  Pied  Flycatcher  is  possibly  a 
recent  colonist  on  Loch  Lomondside;  Groome  (1966)  published  the 
first  breeding  record  (at  Craigrostan) , and  breeding  at  Glen 
Falloch  was  not  confirmed  until  1970  (John  Mitchell,  pers.comm.). 
In  Welsh  oakwoods,  where  Pied  Flycatchers  have  long  been  es- 
tablished, densities  may  exceed  60  pairs/sq  km  (Hope-Jones,  1972), 
with  higher  figures  possible  where  a dense  stock  of  nestboxes  is 
maintained.  Although  Redstart  numbers  were  similar  in  both 
woods,  the  British  Trust  for  Ornithology  has  documented  a 
dramatic  decline  in  this  species  since  the  1960s  in  their  Common 
Bird  Census  (Batten  and  Marchant, 1975) ; whereas  this  census  refers 
largely  to  England,  local  observers  report  that  the  Redstart  is  now 
noticeably  less  frequent  at  Craigrostan  than  in  the  recent  past. 

Of  the  Paridae,  the  Blue  Tit  P.  caevuleus^  is  common  in 
all  deciduous  woodlands  throughout  Britain  (Yapp,  1962;  Simms, 
1971);  in  oakwoods,  this  bird  may  oust  the  Chaffinch  as  the 
dominant  species,  both  in  the  lowlands  (Flegg  and  Bennett,  1974) 
and  sheep-grazed  types  (Hope-Jones,  1972).  Woodland  -structure 
appears  important,  in  that  the  species  requires  a good  deal  of 
high  canopy,  with  a sufficient  amount  of  timber  that  is  mature 
enough  to  provide  holes  for  nest  sites.  The  Blue  Tit  bred  at 
Glen  Falloch  at  a density  that  reached  four  times  that  found  at; 
Craigrostan;  both  figures  were  low  - 250+  pairs/sq  km  is  not 

uncommon  in  Stirlingshire  deciduous  woods.  One  finds,  therefore, 
that  the  poor  growth  of  the  sessile  Oaks  on  steep,  rocky  ground 
depresses  the  Blue  Tit  population  by  reducing  the  sheer  volume 
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of  feeding  per  unit  area,  but  that  the  greater  maturity  of  the 
Glen  Falloch  trees  does  support  more  birds  than  the  younger 
stage  found  at  Craigrostan.  The  Great  Tit  P.  major  and  the 
Coal  Tit  P.  ater  bred  in  both  plots  at  comparable  densities 
respectively. 

Two  species,  the  Coal  Tit  and  the  Goldcrest  Regulus  re- 
gulus , bred  at  low  densities  on  both  plots;  both  are  more 
numerous  in  the  coniferous  environment,  where  their  lightweight 
bodies  and  fine  bills  presumably  render  them  at  an  advantage 
over  other  foliage  feeders  in  the  microhabitat  of  the  needles 
(Partridge  1974) . Vapp  (1962)  pointed  out  the  regular  occurr- 
ence of  both  species  in  sessile  oakwoods,  whereas  they  were 
irregular  in  other  deciduous  types,  and  Williamson  (1974b) 
found  Coal  Tits  subdominant  in  an  Oak/Ash  community  at  Glen 
Nant,  Argyll.  Both  authors  favoured  the  hypothesis  that  sessile 
oakwoods  may  on  occasion  be  lacking  in  nesting  holes,  and  that 
in  this  situation  the  Coal  Tit  displays  a greater  plasticity 
towards  nest  sites  than  do  the  two  other  Parus  tits,  and  thus 
is  allowed  a competitive  advantage.  The  experimental  veri- 
fication of  this  suggestion  - by  mass  provision  of  nestboxes 
on  a part  of  Glen  Nant,  for  example  - has  not  yet  been  attempted. 
However,  the  regular  occurrence  of  the  Goldcrest  in  sessile  oak, 
along  with  the  Coal  Tit,  leads  one  to  propose  that  there  might 
be  a certain  structural  component  in  this  type  of  wood  that 
favours  these  lightweight  species.  Population  trends  may  also  be 
involved;  Batten  and  Marchant  (1975)  have  described  the  consider- 
able increase  in  both  species  over  the  recent  spell  of  mild  win- 
ters. The  birds  may  now  have  saturated  the  preferred  habitat, 
with  consequent  pressure  forcing  them  to  move  into  secondary 
habitat.  Thus  two  pairs  of  each  species  bred  in  a deciduous  wood 
in  Stirlingshire  in  1975,  where  one  pair  of  Coal  Tits  and  no 
Goldcrests  bred  during  the  previous  three  years  (Shaw,  unpubli- 
shed data  from  Common  Bird  Census) . 

Other  features  of  the  two  woods  included  a scarcity  of  the 
thrushes  Turdi-dae , possibly  reflecting  the  absence  of  good 
grassland  in  the  area,  and  relatively  high  numbers  of  birds 
requiring  open  spaces  below  the  canopy,  either  for  feeding 
(two  Flycatchers  and  Redstart)  or  song-flights  (Wood  Warbler  and 
Tree  Pipit) . In  conclusion,  the  population  studies  at  Craig- 
rostan and  Glen  Falloch  describe  a community  which  is  typical  of 
much  of  the  Loch  Lomond  faunal  area,  and  one  which  is  a variant 
of  the  oakwood  communities  already  reported  from  the  National 
Nature  Reserve.  While  less  rich  both  in  density  and  diversity 
than  the  latter,  the  view  is  proposed  that  the  bird  community 
of  the  steep,  sheep-grazed  shores  of  Loch  Lomond  is  both  stable 
and  interesting  in  its  own  right. 
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Summary 

1.  A census  of  the  breeding  birds  of  two  hillside  oakwoods,  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  the  Loch  Lomond  faunal  area,  was 
carried  out  in  1974  and  1975. 

2.  Bird  densities  on  the  two  plots  were  418  and  516  pairs/sq 
km  respectively. 

3.  A pool  of  25  species  was  present,  23  of  which  bred  on  one 
plot,  and  22  on  the  other.  Those  species  which  bred  on  only 
one  of  the  two  plots  were  represented  there  by  a single  pair. 

4.  The  densities  of  individual  species  were  comparable  between 
plots,  and  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  appeared  to  be  ex- 
plicable in  terms  of  differing  woodland  structure. 

5.  It  is  contended  that  the  community  described  is  typical  of 
sheep-grazed,  hillside  oakwood  in  the  Loch  Lomond  area. 
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Addendum 

In  the  autumn  of  1975  felling  was  commenced  in  Glen  Falloch, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  census  plot;  mature  oaks  have  been 
taken  out  at  a ratio  of  around  1:  3 or  4 trees.  By  early  1976 
cutting  had  ceased,  with  only  the  western  end  affected,  but  the 
owner  has  indicated  that  the  work  may  yet  continue  through  the 
rest  of  the  wood.  The  resultant  effect  on  the  bird  community 
will  make  an  interesting  follow-up  study;  certainly,  more  light 
will  penetrate  to  the  forest  floor,  and  allow  scrub  growth,  if 
grazing  permits,  with  a possible  increase  in  bird  species  diver- 
sity. Overall  bird  density  should  decrease  with  loss  of  foliage, 
and  hence  invertebrates  increase,  in  the  first  instance,  but  there 
may  occur  an  upsurge  in  those  birds  (q.v.)  which  utilise  open 
spaces  between  and  beneath  the  trees. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Shaw,  Kirriereoch,  Bargrennan, Newton  Stewart, 

Wigtownshire  DG8  STB. 
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THE  REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS  OF  THE  CLYDE  AREA 

By  J.A.  GIBSON 

Chairman ^ Clyde  Area  Branch,  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust 


Although  J.  MacNaught  Campbell  gave  a few  notes  on  Clyde 
reptiles  and  amphibians  in  the  Handbook  prepared  for  the  visit 
of  the  British  Association  to  Glasgow  in  1876,  there  is  some 
justification  for  regarding  the  list  prepared  by  Alfred  Brown 
for  the  1901  British  Association  (Glasgow)  Handbook  as  the  first 
significant  attempt  at  a survey  of  the  reptiles  and  amphibians 
of  the  Clyde  area.  Brown’s  list,  a good  one  for  its  day,  was 
very  brief,  a necessity  imposed  by  the  format  of  the  1901  B.A. 
Handbook,  but  was  in  many  ways  a pioneer  effort  and  should  cer- 
tainly be  respected  as  such.  Two  comments  should  be  made,  how- 
ever. Firstly,  Alfred  Brown’s  list  did  not  include  any  Turtles 
although  at  least  two  records  had  been  previously  published; 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a century  were  to  pass  before  we  got 
another  Clyde  Turtle  record,  so  it  was  a pity  that  the  existing 
records  were  omitted.  Secondly,  and  possibly  more  significantly. 
Brown’s  list  made  no  reference  at  all  to  the  Clyde  Islands,  the 
most  difficult  of  all  distribution  areas. 

As  is  very  well  known,  the  Clyde  area  abounds  in  islands, 
large  and  small , on  which  the  distribution  of  all  vertebrates  is 
exceedingly  interesting  but  has  only  recently  been  investigated 
in  any  great  detail,  and  I suspect  that  the  entire  omission  of 
the  islands  from  Alfred  Brown’s  distribution  list  was  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  had  no  information.  Some  information 
on  reptile  and  amphibian  distribution  on  the  Clyde  islands  did 
exist  at  that  time,  however.  The  Old  and,  more  especially,  the 
New  Statistical  Accounts , as  well  as  giving  significant  notes  on 
many  lowland  parishes.  Loch  Lomond,  and  parts  of  South  Argyll, 
particularly  Kintyre,  gave  very  useful  information  on  Arran  and 
Bute.  Other  authors  such  as  Pennant,  Headrick,  Blain,  Wilson, 
and  Paterson  had  also  dealt  with  Arran  and  Bute,  and  Leighton 
in  his  two  books  clearly  had  access  to  notes  on  some  of  the 
smaller  Clyde  islands,  so  the  complete  failure  to  include  what 
island  information  was  then  available  was  an  unfortunate  omission 
from  Brown’s  paper. 

For  well  over  the  next  fifty  years  the  Clyde  islands  re- 
mained far  and  away  the  biggest  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  reptile 
and  amphibian  distribution,  but  mainly  within  the  past  ten  years 
detailed  accounts  have  appeared  on  the  reptiles  and  amphibians 
of  Ailsa  Craig,  Arran,  Bute,  the  Cumbraes,  the  Sanda  Island 
group,  many  of  the  smaller  Clyde  islands,  and  the  Loch  Lomond 
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islands,  so  the  way  is  now  clear  for  an  up-to-date  survey  of  the 
Clyde  area  as  a whole,  the  first  for  three-quarters  of  a century 
and  the  first,  I believe,  to  tackle  all  areas. 

This  present  paper  deals  with  the  reptiles  and  amphibians 
of  the  entire  Clyde  Faunal  Area,  as  authoritatively  defined  in 
the  B.A.  Glasgow  Handbook  of  1901,  with  the  now  generally  acc- 
epted addition,  first  put  forward  by  McWilliam  in  1936,  of  the 
western  strip  of  South  Argyll.  The  area  therefore  includes  the 
whole  of  the  counties  of  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire,  Lanarkshire, 
West  Stirlingshire,  Dunbartonshire,  Buteshire  (the  islands  of 
Arran,  Bute  and  Cumbrae),  and  South  Argyll,  i.e.  the  districts 
of  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  Cowal,  and  Upper  Loch  Fyne  (the  area  bet- 
ween Loch  Fyne  and  Loch  Awe)  . Any  distribution-study  of  an 
animal  group  within  the  Clyde  area  is  made  particularly  interest- 
ing by  the  division  of  the  entire  area  into  north  and  south 
parts  by  the  River  Clyde  itself,  with  the  islands  to  some  degree 
intermediate.  These  parts  show  marked  differences  in  distri- 
bution, particularly  noticeable  amongst  the  mammals  and  birds, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  Adder  and  the  Palmate  Newt,  each 
of  which  is  much  commoner  in  highland  Clyde  and  on  the  islands 
than  in  lowland  Clyde,  these  differences  are  not  nearly  so  clear 
cut  amongst  the  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  any  paper  on  the  entire  Clyde 
Faunal  Area  cannot  deal  with  the  detailed  distribution  within 
each  county  or  district.  That  is  the  job  of  the  individual 
county  naturalist,  and  in  addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  Clyde 
islands,  already  mentioned,  detailed  accounts  have  fairly  re- 
cently appeared  of  Renfrewshire,  Kintyre,  and  some  individual 
species.  I do  not  propose  to  repeat  this  information  in  detail. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  give  an  up-to-date  account  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  reptiles  and  amphibians  within  the  Clyde  area  as  a 
whole,  based  on  current  field  work,  and  to  draw  attention  to  any 
unusual  situations  or  any  areas  where  knowledge  seems  to  be 
lacking.  The  distribution  notes  are  therefore  given  in  somewhat 
summary  form  with,  where  relevant , references  to  what  has  already 
been  published  in  detail;  I hope  the  end  bibliography  will  be 
found  to  include  all  significant  previously  published  material. 

During  the  past  forty-odd  years,  when  gathering  information 
on  the  distribution  of  Clyde  reptiles  and  amphibians,  I have 
been  enormously  assisted  by  the  officers  and  members  of  every 
natural  history  society  in  the  Clyde  area  and  by  many  other 
private  individuals;  I am  exceedingly  grateful  to  them  all. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I have  overlooked  no  important  re- 
cord published  in  a local  or  national  scientific  journal,  but  if 
this  is  found  to  be  the  case  I apologise  in  advance  and  shall 
be  glad  to  have  any  such  omission  drawn  to  my  attention.  Finally, 
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if  any  other  observers  can  add  significantly  to  the  following 
notes  1 shall  be  extremely  grateful  to  hear  from  them. 

In  the  following  systematic  list  arrangement  and  nomencla- 
ture largely  follows  Smith  (1964)  and  Brongersma  (1967) . 

REPTILES 

SLOW- WORM  Anguis  fragilis  Linnaeus  1758 

The  Slow-Worm  is  fairly  common  throughout  the  entire  Clyde 
area.  It  occurs  throughout  all  the  lowland  counties,  around  Loch 
Lomond  including  several  of  the  islands,  and  throughout  South 
Argyll.  It  is  also  well-known  on  the  large  Clyde  islands  of 
Arran,  Bute  and  Great  Cumbrae,  and  on  the  small  Islands  of 
Ailsa  Craig,  Sanda,  Sheep  Island,  Davaar,  Inchmarnock,  Holy  Is- 
land and  Little  Cumbrae.  Although  I have  searched  for  it  re- 
peatedly I have  not  found  it  on  Lady  Isle,  Horse  Island,  Pladda, 
the  Burnt  Islands  or  any  of  the  Loch  Fyne  islands,  although  some 
may  occur,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  additional  information. 

There  is  some  very  real  evidence  that  Slow-Worms  have  sub- 
stantially decreased  throughout  the  Clyde  area  during  the  past 
thirty-odd  years.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  is  due  in 
some  areas  to  the  steady  tidying-up  of  semi-derelict  sites  as 
urban  growth  spreads,  but  Slow-Worms  have  also  significantly 
decreased  on  Ailsa  Craig  and  some  of  the  other  islands. 

SAND  LIZARD  Laoerta  agi'i'is  Linnaeus  1758 

[There  are  no  authentic  records  of  Sand  Lizards  in  Clyde. 
An  apparent  record  from  Kintyre  in  1903  was  later  withdrawn 
(Field,  11th  and  18th  July  1903).  ’Sand  lizard',  however,  is  a 
popular  local  name  for  the  Lizard  in  some  country  districts  of 
Clyde,  and  since  some  of  these  ref erences  to  'sand  lizards'  may 
possibly  cause  confusion  I feel  I should  draw  attention  to  them 
simply  to  dismiss  them] . 

LIZARD  Laoerta  vivipara  Jacquin  I787 

The  Common  (or  Viviparous)  Lizard  is  common  all  over  the 
Clyde  mainland;  throughout  all  the  lowland  counties,  around  Loch 
Lomond  including  most  of  the  Loch  Lomond  islands,  and  throughout 
all  districts  of  South  Argyll. 

It  is  also  common  on  the  large  islands  of  Arran,  Bute  and 
Great  Gumbrae,  and  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  reptiles 
on  the  small  Clyde  islands.  Lizards  occur  fairly  commonly  on 
Ailsa  Craig,  Sanda,  Sheep  Island,  Davaar,  Holy  Island,  Inchmarn- 
ock, and  Little  Cumbrae.  There  are  a few  records  from  Pladda, the 
Burnt  Islands,  and  the  Minard  islands.  I have  not  so  far  found 
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any  on  the  other  Loch  Fyne  islands,  or  on  Lady  Isle  or  Horse 
Island  off  the  Ayrshire  coast,  although  some  may  occur. 

GRASS  SNAKE  Natr-Cx  natr-ix  (Linnaeus  1758) 

There  is  no  real  evidence  that  the  Grass  (or  Ringed)  Snake 
was  ever  a native  species  in  Clyde.  Grass  Snakes  are  so  often 
kept  as  pets  that  nearly  all  of  the  many  occurrences  could  be 
traced  to  escapes.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there 
are  some  very  odd  references  and  that  Grass  Snakes  have  been 
found  in  some  very  remote  parts  of  Clyde  where  escapes  would 
seem  to  be  unlikely.  In  September  1932  Dr.  Norman  Morrison 
deliberately  introduced  three  Grass  Snakes  to  Kintyre  to  see 
whether  they  would  survive  the  winter;  one  was  recaptured  in 
August  1933  and  a second  was  killed  in  August  1934. 

Many  casual  references  to  Grass  Snakes  in  the  popular  press 
clearly  refer  to  Slow-Worms,  but  genuine  Grass  Snakes  have  been 
found  in  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire,  Lanarkshire,  Kintyre  and  on  the 
Islands  of  Arran  and  Bute.  There  are  also  a very  few  records 
of  Grass  Snakes  having  been  found  breeding  in  Clyde  (eg:  Glas- 
gow Herald f 30th  March  1974).  I have  no  evidence  of  a contin- 
uing population  of  Grass  Snakes  in  the  absence  of  escapes,  but 
Grass  Snakes  are  still  sold  in  pet  shops,  and  in  some  areas 
appear  to  be  quite  popular,  so  it  is  likely  that  these  escapes 
will  continue. 

SMOOTH  SNAKE  Coronella  austr-iaoa  Laurenti  1768 

[There  are,  of  course,  no  authentic  records  of  Smooth  Snakes 
in  Clyde.  Old  casual  references  to  ’smooth  snakes'  from  various 
parts  of  Clyde  almost  certainly  refer  to  Slow-Worms] . 

ADDER  V'ipera  berus  (Linnaeus  1758) 

The  Adder  occurs  all  over  the  Clyde  mainland.  In  the  low- 
land counties  of  Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire  it  is 
thinly  distributed,  but  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  highland 
area,  i.e.  around  Loch  Lomond  and  throughout  South  Argyll.  It 
is  particularly  common  in  Kintyre,  indeed  it  was  in  Kintyre  that 
the  late  Dr.  Norman  Morrison,  the  well-known  authority,  did  most 
of  his  work  on  the  Adder. 

The  Adder  is  absent  from  all  the  Clyde  islands  except  Arran, 
where  it  has  always  been  known  to  be  very  common.  Despite  occ- 
asional casual  reports  to  the  contrary  it  is  certainly  absent 
from  Ailsa  Craig.  There  are  no  Adders  on  the  Island  of  Bute, 
and  old  references  to  Bute  Adders  by  Blain  (1820)  almost  certainly 
arose  from  confusion  with  the  Slow-Worm.  Adders  have,  in  fact, 
been  taken  across  to  Bute  from  the  neighbouring  Cowal  mainland, 
more  or  less  as  a schoolboy  prank,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
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any  survived.  At  Loch  Lomond  Adders  have  been  found  on  Inchlon- 
aig,  Inchconnachan,  Inchtavannach,  Inchmoan  and  Inchcruin,  and 
there  are  old,  somewhat  dramatic,  stories  of  their  density  on 
Inchlonaig  and  Inchconnachan  (Bidie,  1902) . Adders  swim  extremely 
well  and  have  been  seen  swimming  in  Loch  Lomond,  so  it  is  likely 
that  they  occur  on  most  of  the  Loch  Lomond  islands. 

Adders  have  also  been  found  swimming  across  streams  and  lochs 
in  several  other  parts  of  Clyde,  and  in  Kintyre  Mr.  Duncan  Col- 
ville when  fishing  a Kintyre  hill-loch  once  hooked  an  Adder. 
It  was  not  foul-hooked  and  the  assumption  was  that  it  took  the 
fly  in  the  normal  way  (see  Scotsman,  5th  June  1937) . Records 
of  Adders  in  salt  water  are  rare,  but  one  was  seen  swimming 
across  West  Loch  Tarbert  in  1901  (Campbeltown  Courier,  4th  May 
1901),  and  Dr.  Morrison  lists  even  more  remarkable  records  of 
Adders  having  been  caught  swimming  across  the  Kilbrannan  Sound 
between  Arran  and  Kintyre  (see  Scotsman,  7th  December  1929).  It 
is  always  possible,  however,  that  these  Adders  had  been  picked 
up  by  gulls  and  later  dropped  into  the  sea. 

Throughout  the  Clyde  area  Adders  usually  emerge  towards  the 
beginning  of  April  and  begin  to  hibernate  towards  the  middle  of 
September,  but  the  dates  can  vary  greatly  and  there  are  many 
records  of  Adders  having  been  found  active  in  winter,  usually 
following  a spell  of  warm  weather;  these  creatures  would  almost 
certainly  die. 

The  size  of  Adders  in  the  Clyde  area  occasionally  gives 
rise  to  controversy  in  local  newspapers,  but  in  general  the 
largest  Adders  come  from  South  Argyll,  whereas  those  on  Arran 
and  in  lowland  Clyde  are  usually  smaller.  Most  Clyde  Adders 
measure  18  inches  or  less  and  any  specimens  of  two  feet  or  more 
are  distinctly  uncommon.  There  is  one  record  from  Kintyre  of  an 
Adder  measuring  26^  ins. 

LEATHERY  TURTLE  Dermochelys  coviaoea  (Linnaeus  1758) 

A Leathery  Turtle  (or  Luth)  was  caught  by  the  fishing-boat 
'Hercules'  in  the  Kilbrannan  Sound  on  11th  August  1959.  It  was 
taken  to  Calderpark  Zoo,  Glasgow,  where  it  died,  and  the  body 
was  then  taken  to  Kelvingrove  Museum,  A detailed  report  on  the 
specimen, with  a photograph,  appeared  in  the  Scottish  Naturalist, 
Volume  70,  1961,  pages  45-46.  This  appears  to  be  the  first 
fully  authenticated  record  of  the  Leathery  Turtle  in  Scottish 
waters . 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  however,  there  are  at  least 
two  other  records  which  could  well  have  been  Leathery  Turtles, 
as  follows; 

The  Campbeltown  Courier  for  4th  September  1875  contains 
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the  following  paragraph:  "On  Monday  last  Mr . Dugald  McCorkindale, 
master  of  the  schooner  Ben  More,  while  coming  down  the  Sound  of 
Kilbrannan,  picked  up  a large  turtle,  measuring  five  feet  six 
inches  long  and  three  feet  six  inches  broad.  It  was  taken  over 
to  Mr.  Mathieson,  manager,  Bulloch  Lade  Distillery".  If  these 
measurements  are  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  otherwise,  then  this  must  almost  certainly  have  been  a 
Leathery  Turtle. 

A large  Turtle,  estimated  to  be  about  six  feet  long  by 
three  feet  across,  was  seen  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  between  Ayr 
and  Pladda  on  30th  August  1961.  Another  report  of  a Turtle  seen 
between  the  Mull  of  Galloway  and  Portpatrick  on  28th  August 
probably  referred  to  the  same  animal.  From  the  size  and  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  fishermen  observers  this  would  appear  to  have 
been  a Leathery  Turtle,  but  unfortunately  confirmation  was  not 
possible  (Scot.  Nat.  ^ 1963:  37). 

KEMP'S  LOGGERHEAD  TURTLE  LepidooheZys  kempi-  (Garman  1T66) 

A small  Turtle  was  washed  ashore  at  Troon  on  26th  December 
1949  after  a severe  gale.  It  was  alive  when  first  found,  but 
subsequently  died  and  was  identified  as  a Kemp's  Loggerhead 
(sometimes  called  Kemp's  Ridley)  Turtle  at  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum.  This  specimen  is  now  preserved  in  Paisley  Museum  (Dav- 
idson, 1950) . 

COMMON  LOGGERHEAD  TURTLE  Caretta  aaretta  (Linnaeus  1758) 

Three  specimens  of  the  Common  (or  Atlantic)  Loggerhead 
Turtle  have  been  recorded  from  the  Clyde  area,  as  follows: 

On  22nd  August  1861  a Turtle  was  found  alive  on  the  shore 
near  Rowardennan  Lodge,  Loch  Lomond,  by  Mr.  A.D.  Smee  of  London 
who  was  staying  at  the  Lodge  at  the  time.  The  occurrence  was 
reported  in  some  detail  in  the  AnnaZs  and  Magazine  of  NaturaZ 
History  (Smee,  1861)  . The  weather  had  been  very  bad,  and  the 
Loch  was  considered  to  be  eight  feet  above  its  usual  level;  it 
was  suggested  that  the  Turtle  had  reached  the  Loch  by  swimming 
up  the  River  Leven.  The  specimen  was  not  actually  identified 
at  the  time,  although  was  apparently  assumed  to  be  C.  caretta, 
and  the  notice  appeared  under  the  title  "On  the  occurrence  of 
the  Loggerhead  Turtle  in  Scotland".  Stephen  (1953)  cautiously 
classed  the  species  as  'indeterminate'  but  Sutherland  (1861)  and 
Ritchie  (1924)  clearly  regarded  it  as  oaretta.  Two  other  speci- 
mens of  the  Loggerhead  Turtle  had  turned  up  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland  three  weeks  earlier  (Dyce,  1861;  Edward,  1861)  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  Loch  Lomond  specimen  was  also 
a Loggerhead. 

A small  Turtle  was  found  alive  on  the  beach  at  Girvan,  Ayr- 
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shire  on  4th  December  1951,  and  was  kept  b)^  Mr.  A.S.  Grant, 
Doune  Schoolhouse,  until  14th  December,  when  it  died.  The 
specimen  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum  where  it  was 
identified  as  a Loggerhead  Turtle  {Scot.  Nat.,  1953:  112). 

A small  Turtle  found  on  the  beach  near  Dunure,  Ayrshire, 
on  4th  December  1961  was  ultimately  sent  to  the  British  Museum 
and  there  identified  as  a Loggerhead  Turtle  (Scot.  Nat.,  1963: 
37-38) . The  specimen  was  later  presented  to  the  Royal  Scottish 
Museum  in  Edinburgh. 

TURTLE  Species  indeterminate 

Over  the  years  a good  many  records  of  unidentified  Turtles 
have  appeared.  These  are  probably  perfectly  authentic,  for  al- 
though it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  identification 
of  a Turtle  seen  at  sea  there  is  seldom  much  doubt  that  the 
creature  seen  was  indeed  a Turtle.  Those  considered  worth  noting 
here  include  the  following: 

In  August  1947  the  crew  of  a Campbeltown  fishing  boat  saw 
a Turtle  swimming  in  the  sea  about  five  miles  off  Sanda  Island. 
It  was  a large  specimen  which  was  estimated  to  be  about  four  feet 
long  {Fishing  News,  23rd  August  1947,  page  8) . 

On  8th  September  1958  Mrs  K.R.J.  Long,  while  fishing  in 
Loch  Long  near  Portincaple,  saw  a creature  within  an  oar's  length 
of  the  boat.  It  "appeared  to  have  a shell  on  its  back  and  a beak. 
It  sank  again  immediately  and  no  further  particulars  were  ob- 
tained" {Scot.  Nat.,  1961:  44). 

On  28th  August  1968  the  crew  of  an  Ayrshire  fishing  boat 
saw  a large  Turtle  estimated  to  be  "over  a yard  long"  in  the  sea 
between  Loch  Ryan  and  Ailsa  Craig.  It  was  first  seen  about  50 
yards  away  but  when  the  boat  came  within  some  thirty  feet  it 
dived  and  did  not  reappear.  All  who  saw  it  had  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a Turtle. 

From  time  to  time  other  somewhat  vague  reports  of  Turtles 
have  appeared  in  the  popular  press  and  various  out  of  the  way 
places,  but  the  above  records  are  the  only  ones  I think  worth 
including.  There  may  well  be  other  authentic  records,  however, 
and  if  so  I shall  be  grateful  to  receive  details. 

AMPHIBIANS 

CRESTED  NEWT  Triturus  oristatus  (Laurenti  1768) 

The  Great  Crested  or  Warty  Newt  is  undoubtedly  the  rarest 
Clyde  newt.  To  Alfred  Brown  (1901)  it  was  "very  scarce  and 
local"  and  at  present  its  distribution  is  problematical;  indeed 
it  is  often  easier  to  state  where  it  has  not  recently  been  found. 
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From  lowland  Clyde  there  are  a few  very  old  records  which 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  have  not  been  recently  confirmed.  It 
was  found  in  several  areas  of  Renfrewshire  between  1932  and  1952 
(Gibson,  1973),  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  are  no 
later  records.  I have  no  recent  evidence  from  Ayrshire  or 
Lanarkshire. 

At  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  not  uncommon  north  of 
the  Clyde,  and  in  the  Loch  Lomond  area  it  has  recently  been 
taken  near  the  Endrick  water  and  near  Helensburgh  (Hunter  et  al, 
1959).  In  South  Argyll  there  are  old  records  from  Carradale  in 
Kintyre;  1 found  several  specimens  there  in  1949  but  have  no 
subsequent  records  despite  repeated  searching. 

On  the  Clyde  islands  my  only  evidence  is  from  Arran  where 
several  specimens  were  found  near  Lochranza  in  the  early  1950s. 
I have  no  subsequent  records  from  Arran  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  there  are  no  records  from  any  other  Clyde  island. 

This  is  the  extent  of  my  recent  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Crested  Newt  and  I shall  be  exceedingly  grateful 
to  receive  any  additional  information. 

SMOOTH  NEWT  Tritiams  vulgaris  (Linnaeus  1758) 

The  Smooth  Newt  is  fairly  common  throughout  all  counties  of 
lowland  Clyde  but  in  my  experience  is  distinctly  uncommon  else- 
where. Apparently  it  does  occur  in  some  numbers  in  Dunbartonshire 
and  West  Stirling  around  the  south  part  of  the  Loch  Lomond  area 
(Hunter  et  al,  1959) , but  I know  of  no  record  from  the  Loch  Lomond 
islands.  In  South  Argyll  I have  some  records  from  Cowal  and 
Kintyre,  where  it  does  occur  but  is  local  and  thinly  distributed. 

On  the  large  Clyde  islands  there  are  some  on  Arran  and  Bute, 
but  I have  no  records  from  Great  Cumbrae  and  the  Smooth  Newt 
appears  to  be  entirely  absent  from  all  of  the  small  Clyde  islands. 

Although  Smooth  Newts  still  occur  fairly  commonly  through- 
out Ayrshire,  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire,  they  have  substantial- 
ly decreased  in  numbers  during  the  past  thirty  years,  presumably 
because  of  the  steady  drainage  of  suitable  habitat.  They  cer- 
tainly no  longer  "abound  everywhere"  (Brown,  1901).. 

PALMATE  NEWT  Triturus  helvetious  (Razoumowski  1788) 

Although  primarily  a montane  species  the  Palmate  Newt  occurs 
widely  all  over  the  Clyde  mainland,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  low- 
land counties  of  Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire  is  nearly 
as  common  as  the  Smooth  Newt.  North  of  the  Clyde  it  is  well- 
known  around  Loch  Lomond,  where  it  also  occurs  on  several  islands, 
and  is  very  common  and  widely  distributed  throughout  South  Argyll. 
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On  the  large  Clyde  islands  it  is  the  commonest  newt  on 
Arran  and  Bute  and  is  apparently  the  only  species  of  newt  on 
Great  Cumbrae.  On  the  small  Clyde  islands  it  also  seems  to  be 
the  only  species  of  newt , and  occurs  on  Sanda,  Ailsa  Craig,  Holy 
Island,  Inchmarnock  and  Little  Cumbrae.  As  far  as  I am  aware 
there  are  no  newts  on  any  other  Clyde  island;  I have  searched 
for  them  without  success  on  Sheep  Island,  Davaar,  Pladda,  Lady 
Isle,  Horse  Island,  the  Burnt  Islands,  and  most  of  the  Loch  Fyne 
islands . 

TOAD  Bufo  hufo  (Linnaeus  1758) 

The  Toad  is  fairly  well  known  throughout  all  the  lowland 
counties , around  Loch  Lomond  including  most  of  the  large  islands, 
and  throughout  all  districts  of  South  Argyll.  In  my  experience 
it  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  Frog,  although  apparently  the 
reverse  was  the  case  in  Kintyre  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

On  the  large  Clyde  islands  Toads  are  common  on  Arran  and 
Bute  but  are  apparently  completely  absent  from  Great  Cumbrae. 
Toads  have  also  been  found  on  Sanda,  Davaar,  and  Holy  Island, 
but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  are  certainly  absent  from 
Ailsa  Craig,  Pladda,  Inchmarnock  and  Little  Cumbrae.  As  far  as 
I am  aware  Toads  are  also  absent  from  the  other  small  Clyde 
islands . 

NATTERJACK  TOAD  Bufo  calamita  Laurenti  1768 

There  are  old  doubtful  references  to  the  Natterjack  Toad 
from  Renfrewshire  and  the  Island  of  Arran.  These  reports  have 
recently  been  fully  investigated  (Gibson,  1969  and  1973)  and  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  have  been  shown  to  be  entirely  without 
foundation.  Nowadays  there  are  still  occasional  rumours  of  the 
occurrence  of  Natter j ack  Toads  in  the  Clyde  area,  but  all  reports 
I have  investigated  have  been  incorrect.  I shall  be  exceedingly 
glad  to  receive  any  additional  information,  but  as  far  as  I am 
aware  there  are  no  authentic  records  of  Natterjack  Toads  from 
anywhere  in  the  Clyde  area. 

FROG  Rana  temporaria  Linnaeus  1758 

The  Frog  is  common  and  widely  distributed  all  over  mainland 
Clyde;  in  the  lowland  counties,  around  Loch  Lomond  including 
most  of  the  islands,  and  throughout  all  districts  of  South 
Argyll . 

The  island  distribution  is  interesting.  On  the  large  Clyde 
islands  the  Frog  is  common  on  Arran  and  Bute  but  is  traditionally 
absent  from  Great  Cumbrae.  I know  that  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  Frogs  to  Great  Cumbrae  by  placing  Frog-spawn  in 
suitable  areas,  but  as  far  as  I am  aware  all  these  efforts  have 
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apparently  been  without  success.  On  the  small  Clyde  islands 
Frogs  are  well  known  on  Sanda,  Davaar,  Holy  Island,  and  Inch- 
marnock  and  some  have  been  found  on  the  Burnt  Islands  in  the 
Kyles  of  Bute.  Frogs  are  apparently  absent  from  Sheep  Island, 
Pladda,  Little  Cumbrae,  Lady  Isle,  Horse  Island  and  the  small 
Loch  Fyne  islands.  There  are  no  Frogs  on  Ailsa  Craig  but  some 
Frog-spawn  was  taken  to  Ailsa  in  1948,  more  or  less  as  a school- 
boy prank,  and  although  hatching  was  successful  the  population 
was  not  maintained.  Frog-spawn  is  often  transported  by  school- 
boys and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  other  attempts  at  introductions 
have  been  made  to  various  places. 

In  some  years  after  the  spawn  has  hatched  small  Frogs  some- 
times appear  in  'plague*  form,  and  literally  carpet  the  ground. 
Such  'plagues'  have  been  reported  from  Renfrewshire,  Sanda  Island 
off  Kintyre,  and  on  Inchmoan  in  Loch  Lomond.  In  common  with  many 
parts  of  the  country,  however.  Frogs  have  markedly  decreased  in 
the  Clyde  area  during  the  past  quarter  century, 

EDIBLE  FROG  Rana  esautenta  Linnaeus  1758 

Attempts  were  made  to  introduce  the  Edible  Frog  to  Renfrew- 
shire in  the  1860s,  and  possibly  later,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  got  established.  There  are  some  old  references  to 
'edible  frogs'  from  various  parts  of  Clyde  which  are  difficult 
to  explain,  e.g.  Arran  in  the  1840s,  but  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  these  were  meant  to  refer  to  esoulenta. 

Other  Species 

The  Clyde  area  contains  several  thriving  sea-ports,  and  over 
the  years  many  exotic  lizards,  and  even  snakes,  have  been  acci- 
dentally imported.  These  usually  achieve  some  local  publicity 
at  the  time,  are  eventually  deposited  in  a neighbouring  zoo  or 
museum,  and  do  not  really  concern  us  here. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  a good  many  specimens  of 
the  GECKO  have  turned  up  from  time  to  time,  and  have  been  exhi- 
bited at  local  natural  history  societies  (Henderson,  1910;  McKim, 
1950) . Most  of  these  lizards  have  apparently  been  identified  as 
the  species  Taventola  delatandii  and  have  arrived  in  banana  crates 
from  the  Canary  Islands.  In  1950  there  were  complaints  that  a 
'colony'  of  Geckos  had  got  established,  and  were  breeding,  in  a 
Glasgow  dock  warehouse,  and  eventually  one  of  the  city  rat-cat- 
chers was  called  in  to  clear  them  out . As  far  as  I know,  however, 
there  was  no  actual  proof  that  any  breeding  took  place. 
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A POPULATION  EXPLOSION  OF  Aeoiidia  papiiiosa  AT  KEPPEL 
PIER.  MILLPORT.  ISLAND  OF  CUMBRAE. 

By  STEPHEN  GORZULA  and  KENNETH  CAMERON 
University  Marine  Biological  Station,  Millport 


During  the  course  of  a study  between  February  1972  and 
February  1974  dives  were  being  carried  out  at  least  once  a week 
at  Keppel  Pier,  Millport.  Over  this  period  a general  picture 
of  the  natural  history  of  the  pier  was  built  up.  One  of  the 
animals  which,  until  11th  February  1974,  was  never  seen  on 
the  sea  bed  was  the  grey  slug  Aeoiidia  papiiiosa.  Occasionally, 
when  shore  collecting,  a stray  specimen  was  encountered. 
On  11th  February,  however,  a vast  influx  of  this  nudibranch 
was  suddenly  found  on  and  around  the  pier.  None  had  been  en- 
countered on  this  site  on  5th  and  8th  February.  The  pop- 
ulation was  estimated  to  be  in  the  region  of  10,000.  There 
was  no  indication  of  the  direction  from  which  they  had  migrated, 
but  they  possibly  arrived  from  deep  water  because  stragglers  were 
encountered  wandering  across  the  Ophioorrrina  beds  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  pier  towards  Keppel. 

The  sea  slugs  were  in  groups  varying  in  number  between  11 
and  95  individuals  (mean  54) . Of  a total  of  322  examined,  24 
were  mating  and  44  were  feeding  on  MetTidivm  senile,  the  plum- 
ose anemone.  Egg  rings  had  been  laid  on  the  pier  piles  and  on 
clumps  of  mussels  Mytilus  edulis.  Figure  I illustrates  a clus- 
ter of  egg  rings  on  the  side  of  a pier  pile,  and  Figure  2 shows 
slugs  in  the  act  of  laying. 

The  predation  of  the  grey  slugs  on  the  plumose  anemones 
was  most  impressive;  feeding  stripped  the  lower  two  metres  of 
the  pier  of  the  whole  Metridiim  population.  Herds  of  slugs, 
often  a dozen  abreast  and  two  to  three  deep,  moved  through  the 
anemones,  which  threw  off  their  acontia  in  a vain  attempt  at 
defence  before  collapsing. 

After  some  four  weeks  the  grey  slugs  had  vanished.  The 
grazing  effect  on  the  lower  part  of  the  pier  was  still  strongly 
in  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Indeed,  a group  of 
students  who  made  a study  of  zonation  of  animals  on  the  pier 
during  September  demonstrated  effectively  that  the  Metridium 
population  ceased  abruptly  two  metres  above  the  sea  bed.  Of 
the  various  interpretations  put  forward  at  the  time  for  this 
phenomenon,  the  most  logical  was  a sand  scouring  effect  on  a 
soft-bodied  animal.  We  know,  however,  that  the  effect  was  act- 
ually caused  by  predation,  and  it  is  pertinent  to  wonder  how 
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Fig.  1 

Cluster  of  egg  rings  on  the  side  of  a pier  pile 


Fig.  2 

Slugs  in  the  act  of  laying  eggs 
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many  times  an  effect  can  be  misinterpreted  because  the  cause  is 
no  longer  apparent.  This  population  boom  of  Aeolidda  papiVlosa 
could  very  easily  have  been  overlooked. 

Perusal  of  the  Scottish  Marine  Biological  Association  rec- 
ords in  the  Marine  Station  at  Millport  revealed  that  vast  numbers 
of  A.  pap-zIZ-losa  were  recorded  in  1921  and  in  1935  on  Keppel  Pier. 
Thus,  during  the  present  century  there  have  been  only  three  re- 
corded incidences  of  this  phenomenon. 


[The  under-water  photographs  (Figures  1 and  2)  were  taken  in 
difficult  conditions,  and  are  not  as  clear  as  the  authors  would 
have  wished.  Nevertheless  it  was  felt  that  their  interest  was 
such  that  they  should  certainly  be  included.  - Editors.] 


Dr.  S.  Gorzula,  University  Marine  Biological  Station^  Millport. 
Mr.  K.  Cameron^  University  Marine  Biological  Station^  Millport . 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  EPI-BENTHIC  OPHIUROIDS  IN 
CUMERAE  WATERS 

By  S.J.  GORZULA 

University  Marine  Biological  Station,  Millport 


Introduction: 

The  unpublished  records  of  the  SMBA  at  the  Marine  Station, 
Millport  record  ten  species  of  Ophiuroid  from  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  and  its  sea  lochs.  Amphiura  chiajet  Forbes,  A.  filtfor- 
mis  (O.F.  Muller)  Aorocnida  bvaohiata  (Montagu)  are  infaunal 
species.  AmphiphoHs  squamata  (Delle  Chiaje)  is  a small  op- 
hiuroid common  in  intertidal  rock  pools  in  Cladophora  but  also 
occurring  occasionally  in  the  benthos.  Ophiura  affinis  Ltk.  , 
has  been  recorded  from  Karnes  Bay  but  is  rare.  The  other  five 
species,  Ophiopholis  aouleata  (L.),  Ophiothrix  fragilis  (Abild- 
gaard) , Ophioeomina  nigra  (Abildgaard) , Ophiura  texturata  Lamarck, 
and  Ophiura  aWida  Forbes  are  epibenthic  species  apparently 
common  all  over  the  Clyde  sea  area. 

The  report  is  from  a preliminary  survey  of  epibenthic 
ophiuroids  in  Cumbrae  Waters. 

Material  and  Methods: 

The  present  study  was  carried  out  between  January  1973 
and  June  1973.  Dredging  was  from  the  RV  Mizpah  in  a 99  km2 
area,  a total  of  85  stations  being  sampled.  A 3-minute  haul 
was  made  at  each  station  using  a beamtrawl  120  cm  wide  with  a 
mesh  of  1.29  cm.  The  samples  were  sorted  on  board;  all  ophiur- 
oids were  identified  and  counted  on  the  spot.  A record  was  kept 
of  the  dominant  epifauna  at  each  site. 

The  bottom  deposits  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde  have  been  mapped 
by  Deegan,  Kirby  and  Rae  (1973)  . Their  data  for  the  present 
study  area  have  been  reproduced  in  Figure  1. 

The  sampling  areas  each  measured  1 km  square,  as  this 
was  the  minimum  area  possible  with  the  navigational  facilities 
available.  Certain  inshore  areas  could  not  be  sampled  because 
of  fouls  on  the  sea-bed,  and  are  indicated  on  the  distribution 
maps  by  a broken  line. 

Results : 

The  distribution  of  Ophiopholis  aouleata  is  shovv-n  in 
Figure  2.  On  no  occasion  were  more  than  20  recovered  per  haul. 
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Ophiopholt-s  was  never  found  loose  in  a haul.  They  always 
occurred  inside  old  Buoainum  shells  or  in  pieces  of  clinker. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Cmbrae  there  has  been  dumping 
of  clinker  by  old  steamships.  This  modification  of  the  sub- 
strate provides  attachment  for  sessile  forms  such  as  ascidians 
and  hydro ids. 

Apart  from  one  station,  the  occurrence  of  Ophiothrix 
fragtlis  (Abildgaard)  was  in  very  low  numbers , scattered  over  the 
sampling  area  (Figure  3)  . As  with  Ophtophol'Cs  there  were  never 
more  than  about  20  per  haul.  They  too  were  often  associated  with 
clinker,  but  they  also  occurred  free.  The  exception  to  the 
relatively  low  occurrence  was  the  station  at  the  south-east  tip 
of  the  Great  Cumbrae  (Farland  Point) . The  Farland  Point  area 
is  subject  to  strong  tidal  currents.  Dives  were  made  at  the 
Farland  Point  station  and  at  the  Kyles  of  Bute  to  the  north. 
The  Kyles  of  Bute  is  a similar  area,  subject  to  a tidal  race.  In 
both  these  areas  Oph-iothri-x  fragtlts  formed  a mixed  community 
with  Ophiocomi-na  nigra  (Abildgaard) , which  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  Clyde  ophiuroids  (Figure  4) . It  was  abundant 
in  most  inshore  hauls,  but  was  generally  absent  from  depths  of 
more  than  20  fathoms. 

Ophiura  texturato,  Lamarck  only  appeared  in  19  stations 
(Figure  5)  and  in  numbers  of  more  than  10  per  haul  in  only  4 
stations.  It  occurred  with  any  regularity  only  on  the  slopes 
of  the  north-western  zone  of  the  50-fathom  trench,  where  it  was 
found  with  Aporrhais  pes-pelecani^  The  Pelican's  Foot. 

Opkiura  alhida  Forbes  was  second  to  Ophiooomina  nigra  in 
abundance  (Figure  6) . It  occurred  in  the  southern  section  of 
the  fifty  fathom  trench  with  large  numbers  of  Buaoinum  undatum. 
Apart  from  one  station  (C  9)  Ophiura  atbida  faded  out  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  trench,  and  Buocinum  undatum  was  abruptly 
replaced  by  Aporrhais  pes-peteoani  (squares  C5-9,  D6-8) . There 
were  three  other  high  concentrations  of  0.  alhida:  one  to  the 
east  of  Bute,  one  in  the  Largs  channel  and  one  to  the  east  of 
the  Little  Cumbrae. 

Discussion: 

Ophiopholis  aouleata  only  occurred  where  there  were  suit- 
able modifications  to  the  substrate.  Along  with  other  sessile 
organisms  it  forms  a "community  within  a community".  Brun  (1969a) 
records  0.  aouleata  among  patches  of  Modiolus,  in  dead  Modiolus 
shells,  in  association  with  Ophiothrix  fragilis,  and  amongst 
strong  growths  of  branched  Lithothamnion  spp.j  at  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Taylor  (1959)  drew  similar  conclusions  to  Brun.  In  a 
diving  survey  0.  aouleata  was  found  under  dead  Mytilus  shells 


Muddy  sand 


Figure  1:  Bottom  deposits  around  the  Islands  of  Great  and  Little  Cumbrae 

(after  Deegan  et  al . , 1973). 
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Figure  2:  Distribution  of  OphiophoHs  aculeata  (Linn. 


Figure  3:  Distribution  of  Ophiothrix  fragilis  (Abildgaard) . 


Figure  4:  Distribution  of  Ophiooorrvina  nigva  (Abildgaard ) . 
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Figure  5:  Distribution  of  Ophiura  texturata  Lamarck. 
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Figure  0:  Distribution  of  Ophiura  alhida  Forbe 
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at  Keppel  pier.  It  is  this  feature  of  being  a crevice-dweller 
that  is  a major  limiting  factor  in  the  distribution  of  0phiop}iol-t8 . 

Taylor  (1959),  Brun  (1969b),  and  Warner  (1969,  1971)  all 
recognize  Ophiothrix  fragilis  to  be  a rheophilic  species.  Brun 
(1969b)  considers  that  fishermen  play  some  part  in  extending  the 
distribution  of  Ophiothrix  fragilis  around  the  Isle  of  Man.  In 
view  of  the  intensive  fishing  in  the  Cumbrae  waters , in  particular 
by  researdi  vessels  of  several  institutions  that  have  worked 
these  waters  for  many  years,  the  occurrence  of  a few  specimens 
of  any  epibenthic  animal  in  a trawl  should  be  regarded  with 
caution.  This  is  particularly  true  of  species,  such  as  Ophiothrix 
fragilis^  which  are  known  typically  to  form  dense  communities. 

OphioQomina  nigra  was  the  most  abundant  of  the  epibenthic 
ophiuroids  in  Cumbrae  waters.  As  was  so  in  this  survey  neither 
Taylor  (1959)  nor  Brun  (1969a)  found  0.  nigra  abundant  below 
20  fathoms,  thus  it  is  concluded  to  be  a shallow  water  species. 

Neither  Taylor  (1959)  nor  Brun  (1969a)  found  Ophiitra  tex- 
turata  in  any  great  numbers  around  the  Isle  of  Man.  However, 
both  state  that  the  distribution  of  0.  texturata  tends  to  follow 
that  of  0.  alhida.  In  this  survey  there  were  only  four  instances 
of  hauls  with  more  than  ten  0.  texturata,  but  with  only  one  were 
there  large  numbers  of  0.  alhida.  Thus  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  distributions  of  these  two  species  are  linked  in  the 
Clyde. 

Contrary  to  Brun's  (1969a)  assertions  that  Ophiura  alhida 
is  restricted  to  softer  bottoms,  it  occurs  around  the  Cumbraes 
on  apparently  firm  bottoms . But  again  this  is  based  on  Deegan's 
(1973)  survey  of  superficial  Clyde  sediments,  and  we  do  not  know 
if  discrete  shallow  patches  of  mud  occur  within  the  more  general 
deposits  of  any  one  area.  To  the  south  of  Bute  by  about  2 miles 
is  an  area  where  sewage  sludge  from  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  dumped. 
The  rate  of  dumping  is  in  the  order  of  1 x 10^  tons  per  annum 
(Halcrow  et  al,  1973).  Mackay  et  al  (1972)  have  shown  that  the 
relative  abundance  of  Bucoinum  undatiwi  increases  markedly  along  a 
trawling  transect  from  tlie  south  of  Bute  into  the  dumping  zone. 
Halcrow  et  al  (1973)  show  that  in  the  southern  sector  the  organic 
carbon  in  the  superficial  sediments  is  more  than  4%  dry  weight 
of  the  sediment.  Running  north  up  the  deep  channel  and  beyond, 
into  the  20-50  fathom  channel,  organic  carbon  is  2-4%.  In  the 
rest  of  the  area  studied  it  is  below  2%.  These  results  suggest 
that  Bucoinum  undatum  may  indicate  sediments  with  a high  organic 
load.  Aporrhais  pes-pelecani  is  on  the  same  substrate  type,  at 
the  same  depth,  but  possibly  cannot  live  on  sediments  with  high 
organic  load  or  sediments  with  factors  associated  with  high 
organic  load. 
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The  occurrence  of  Ophiura  alhida  with  Buccinwri  undatvim 
suggests  that  0.  albida  too  may  have  become  established  because 
of  a high  nutritive  content  of  the  substrate.  If  this  is  so 
the  occurrence  in  the  Largs  channel  could  be  explained  by  the 
sewage  outflow  of  the  town.  It  would  not,  however,  explain  the 
high  numbers  recovered  east  of  Bute  or  the  Little  Cumbrae. 
Another  possible  explanation  that  warrants  attention  for  this 
species  is  that  they  occur  in  dense  discrete  patches  and  that 
trawling  samples  all  or  part  of  these  patches  in  a random 
fashion. 
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REMFREWSliIRE  IN  PREHISTORY:  THE  BRONZE  AGES 

By  FRANK  NEWALL 

County  Archaeological  Recorder , 

Renfrewshire  Natural  History  Society 


The  blending  and  movement  of  peoples  which  followed  the 
Beaker  advent  was  so  diverse  that  the  ensuing  'Bronze  Age'  is 
less  comprehensible  than  the  Neolithic. 

Initially,  mutual  ceramic  influence  led  to  the  evolution 
of  the  Food  Vessel,  a fusion  of  Beaker  and  'Secondary  Neolithic' 
bowl;  and  of  the  Urn,  developed  from  the  Late  Neolithic  situla, 
which,  however  continues  to  the  end  of  the  Bronze  Age  in  primary 
form  as  plain  or  flat-rimmed  ware.  But  the  variety  of  Urn  form 
points  to  further  development  of  the  Food  Vessel,  and  to  ex- 
ternal influence,  as  do  the  several  types  of  battle  axe.  Con- 
tacts with  the  strong  'Wessex  culture'  have  been  demonstrated 
(Note  1) , and  the  predominance  of  Irish  metal-craft  is  every- 
where patent  (Note  2).  Yet,  while  cultural  assemblages  may  be 
discernible,  few  identifiable  peoples  emerge. 

No  more  light  is  thrown  by  the  study  of  sepulchral  ritual. 
Food  Vessels,  like  Beakers,  are  found  with  crouched  burials  in 
small  stone  cists,  occasionally  containing  composite  necklaces 
of  shale  or  lignite  beads.  They  may  occur  singly,  or  in  groups 
with  or  without  superimposed  monuments;  or,  more  rarely,  in 
communal  cemeteries,  each  covered  by  a single  large  mound.  They 
are  also  found  with  simple  inhumation,  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  urns. 

Interment  and  cremation  may  be  exposed  in  apparent  assoc- 
iation, and  cenotaphs  are  knovvn,  i.e.  'burial'  mounds  without 
burial  (Note  3)  . 

Cremations  in  large  inverted  Cinerary  Urns  placed  in  small 
pits  are  normally  multiple  and  in  large  numbers  form  "Urn- 
fields".  They  are  also  found  in  chambers  under  mounds. 

The  one  common  factor  is  that  the  Bronze  Age  burial  mound, 
where  present,  is  circular;  but,  again,  there  are  many  t>T5es. 

In  not  a few  instances  pre-cemetery  ritual  is  indicated  by 
varied  settings  of  shal low  pits  containing  charcoal,  small  sherds, 
and  comminuted  cremated  bone,  usually  of  animals  (Note  4). 

Ritual  sites  include  Henges,  circles  of  standing  stones, 
and  monoliths  or  sm.all  groups  of  standing  stones,  all  of  which 
continue  traditions  already  established  in  the  Late  Neolithic. 
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Dwellings  range  from  small  round  or  'oval*  huts  to  larger 
round  houses,  single  or  in  villages,  and  homesteads  are  not  un- 
common . 

In  the  final  stages,  heavily  defended  palisaded  sites 
appear,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  weapons  of  war,  the  dagger, 
the  rapier,  and  the  cut  and  slash  sword,  while  the  number  of 
gold  ornaments  points  to  affluence. 

We  have  hints  of  peasant  farmers,  perhaps  of  nomadic  herds- 
men; of  common  fishers,  hunters,  and  food  gatherers,  strand 
looping  or  living  in  caves;  of  wealthier  mixed-farmers;  of 
traders,  industrialists,  and  travelling  smiths;  of  warrior 
princes;  and,  behind  all,  a shadowy  hierarchy  of  ruler  and 
priest  - the  proto-druid  - a central  authority,  reflected  in  the 
south  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  Stonehenge  in  its  Beaker 
and  Wessex  phases;  and,  finally  of  the  emergence  of  tribes.  But 
as  yet  the  tale  remains  to  be  told. 

In  Renfrewshire  we  have  a thumb-nail  sketch  drawn  from  a 
larger  canvas.  At  best  we  may  record  the  evidence,  commenting 
as  seems  fit.  The  letters  and  numbers  in  brackets  are  as  given 
in  the  reports  in  PSAS,  XCV,  1961-62,  and  The  Western  Naturalist , 
Vol.  1. 


A.  SHORT  CISTS  with  no  apparent  monument 

1-2.  Kilbarchan  - Bridge  of  Weir.  WS395654 

A short  cist,  4 ft  by  3 ft  was  unearthed  in  a gravel  pit, 
18.3.69,  and  reported  by  three  boys,  Gordon  McKenzie,  Ian  Pea- 
cock, and  James  Curran.  It  contained  the  skeletal  remains  of  a 
young  female  with  no  grave  goods.  The  cist  was  removed  to  Paisley 
Museum.  Cf.  Mackenzie,  Robert  D,  Kilbarchan , 1902,  278-  short 
cist  at  Lintwhite,  c NS393655. 

3.  Cathcart,  NS581 16068 

Near  Messrs  Weir's  works,  Cathcart,  a female  skeleton, 
crouched  in  a cist  with  a flint  knife  (Ludovic  McL.  Mann  - Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Langside,  1568) . 

4+.  Barochan 

Stevenson,  Houstoniana,  Paisley,  1864,  32,  paraphrasing  the 
Maitland  Appendix  III  to  Hamilton  of  Wishaw's  Description  of 
the  Sheriffdoms  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  1710  - Gardner,  Paisley, 
1878.  'There  have  been  disinterred  in  this  neighbourhood  from 
time  to  time  many  stone  coffins'.  These  could  refer  to  the  South 
Mounds  a.  and  b. , but  Stevenson  covers  these  fully  and  appears 
to  consider  them  apart  from  the  above. 
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B.  ROUND  CAIRNS 

(a)  Authenticated  or  recognised  Bronze  Age  burial  mounds. 

1.  Inverkip,  NS26737193 

A small  cairn,  15  ft  in  diameter,  may  relate  to  the  nearby 
Beaker  site  (F.  Newall,  DES  1965,  34). 

2.  Inverkip,  NS21416840 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Kelly  Burn,  a round  cairn  21  ft 
overall,  with  clearly  defined  peristalith,  and  2h  to  3ft  high. 
This  has  been  disturbed  by  a trench,  fortunately  off  centre.  A 
slab  projecting  from  the  trench  may  hint  at  a cist  or  passage. 
(W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES  1964,  46). 

3.  Greenock,  NS27737145.  Gryfe  Reservoir  (T) 

A low  robbed  cairn,  32  ft  in  diameter,  with  6 ft  wide  per- 
istalith ring  revealed.  Fifteen  feet  to  the  east  a smaller 
heap  may  have  been  robbed  from  thisormay  mark  a smaller  cairn. 
(W.O.  Black;  F.  Newall,  DES  1961,  43). 

4.  Greenock,  NS276727  (B) 

A round  cairn  of  large  stones  with  obvious  peristalith  and 
suggestions  of  an  outer  arc  of  stones.  Cairn  diameter,  30  ft. 
This  is  the  locus  of  deviation  of  the  stone  IVhitelees-Darndaf f 
boundary  wall  (W.O,  Black;  F.  Newall,  DES  1956,  21). 

5.  Kilmacolm,  NS340687.  East  Green  (1) 

Boulder  kerbed  cairn,  42  ft  in  diameter,  sectioned  to  remove 
foxes  in  1956  (W.O.  Black;  F.  Newall,  DES  1956,  22).  Removed 
by  bulldozer  in  1967  when  a central  ’chamber'  and  pre-cairn 
ritual  semicircle  of  pits  were  located  (F.  Newall,  DES  1967, 
45-6.  The  Western  Naturalist,  Vol.  2,  1973,  97-106). 

6.  Kilmacolm,  NS330646.  Gotter  Headstream  (L) 

Cairn  of  large  stones,  30  ft  in  diameter,  with  protruding 
boulder  kerb.  (R.C.  Scott;  F.  Newall,  DES  1957,  30). 

7.  Lochwinnoch,  NS32356159.  North  foot  of  Glenward  Hill 

Cairn,  23  ft  in  diameter  with  peristalith  partly  revealed. 
Adj acent  on  the  east  is  a mound  22  ft  by  14  ft  by  2 ft  high.  (F. 
Newall,  DES  1960,  33). 

8.  Paisley,  NS44956043.  Gleniffer  Braes. 

Some  fifty  feet  west  of  the  Trig,  point  is  a low  circular 
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cairn,  20  ft  in  diameter  with  the  circumference  slightly  flat- 
tened on  the  north-east  and  flanked  by  a large  stone  block.  (W. 
Lonie,  DES  1966,  39-40). 

9.  Neilston,  NS471580.  Fereneze  Hills 

On  the  500  ft  contour,  a mound  25m  in  diameter  v;ith  traces 
of  wall  round  the  base  (T.C.  Welsh,  DES,  1973,  45)  Cf.  OSA.  15  - 
"On  top  of  the  Fareneze  Hills  are  two  tumuli,  one  considerable 
with  wall  foundations  just  discernible  round  it". 

10.  Neilston,  NS47985322.  Lochend  Hill  summit 

A round  cairn,  31ft  in  diameter  by  3 ft  high  (W.  Lonie; 
F.  Newall,  DES.  1963,  46). 

11.  Eaglesham  NS57344705 

The  O.S.  Trig  point  on  the  hill  lies  west  of  centre  of  an 
earlier  round  cairn,  65-70  ft  in  diameter.  Round  it  is  an  en- 
closure, 69-70  ft  across,  with  depressions  at  NE,  NW,  SE,  SW, 
of  which  only  the  SE  one  is  walled.  Downhill  is  an  arc  of 
boulders  round  the  north  west.  (il.M.  Sinclair,  Eliz.  B.  Rennie; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1959,  29) . 

12.  Eaglesham,  NS55775355 

The  Deil’s  Planting,  or  The  Witch's  Planting  (O.S.  1 inch 
sheet  60) . 

A Bronze  Age  cairn.  Several  urns  with  calcined  bones  were 
located.  A whinstone  slab  urn  cover  is  built  into  the  wall  of 
Crosslees  Farm  (Christina  R.  Brown,  Rural  Eaglesham,  1966,  54). 

13,14.  Eaglesham,  NS56555039 

East  Revoch  (O.S.  2h  inch  sheet  26/55  SE.  Site  only). 

Mr  Gibb  of  Greenfield  farm  indicates  that  two  cairns  were 
removed,  one  covering  an  urn  or  urns,  the  other  a cist  with 
burial.  Information  passed  on  by  his  grandfather. 

(b)  Probable  Bronze  Age  Cairns 

15.  Inverkip,  NS19856958 

On  the  north  side  of  the  track  to  Kelly  Mains,  a mound  27  ft 
by  21ft  north-south,  but  steep  sided  and  probably  reduced.  Heavy 
boulders  placed  around  may  be  disturbed  peristal ith,  and  rabbit 
burrows  reveal  a heavy  stone  build  just  within  the  mound  (W. 
Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES  1963,  44). 
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16.  Eaglesham,  NS59204871 

A probable  disturbed  cairn.  A mound  24  ft  north-south  by 
21ft.  Eight  feet  from  the  west  an  edge  set  slab  3 ft  4 inches 
by  1-1^  ft  is  aligned  centrally  north-south.  To  the  east,  the 
south  side  of  a passage  is  clearly  indicated,  but  the  north  ob- 
scured. At  the  west  side  a rough  tussocky  tumble  extends  5-6 
ft  out  from  the  mound,  possibly  the  result  of  excavation  (W. 
Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES  1968,  37). 

17.  Neilston,  NS47755855.  Killoch  Hill 

At  the  east  end  of  the  hill  a small  cairn,  20  ft  in  dia- 
meter (W.  Lonie,  14-9-63)  . 

18.  Greenock  NS28327126.  Gryfe  Reservoir 

A raised  circle,  17  ft  overall,  with  stones  projecting 
round  the  edge,  is  more  probably  a small  cairn  than  a raised  hut 
circle  (W.  Deans;  F.  Newall,  29.5.54). 

19.  Greenock,  NS29537343.  Lurg  Moor  (6B) 

A low  stoney  mound  west  of  the  Gryfe  A hut  site,  and  30  ft 
in  diameter  is  more  probably  a reduced  cairn  than  an  infilled 
or  disturbed  hut. 

6c)  Erased  cairns  formerly  referred  to 

20.  Houston,  C.NS411685?  Chapel 

A tumulus  or  barrow  was  opened  near  the  farm  steading  of 
Chapel  (Stevenson  - Eoustoniana  13)  . 

21.  Houston,  NS378692.  High  Lawfield  (N). 

Before  1864  a collared  urn  was  found  containing  calcined 
bones.  About  ] 902  l,udovic  McL.  Mann  recognised  remaining  traces 
of  a cairn  in  the  stack-yard  of  the  farm,  and  in  excavation  re- 
covered from  a cavity  a battle  axe  (No.  8 below).  (Stevenson, 
Eoustoniana  17.  PSAS  LVII,  1922-23,  Lo4-5;  Fig.  3.  Urn  in 

Kelvingrove  Museum) . 

22.  Inchinnan 

A 'ring  of  jet'  was  found  in  a cairn  in  the  parish  of  In- 
chinnan about  1753  (Ure  - Rutherglen  and  East  Kilbride,  1793,  220). 

23.  Paisley,  C.NS47056021 . Braehead 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farm  of  Braehead , "in  a hillock", 
several  urns  and  "brass  instruments"  described  as  resembling 
spearheads,  were  found  c 1770  (NSA,  196) . 
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24.  Eastwood,  NS54616122.  Pollock  House 

Tumulus  (0.S.2H  sheet  NS56;  1 inch  sheet  60). 

C£.  Mann  - Mary  at  Langside,  where  a Bronze  Age  Burial  is 
indicated  at  or  close  to  this  spot. 

25.  Neilston,  C.NS489569.  Kirkton  Farm 

A tumulus  was  set  up  in  a field  near  Kirkton  (NSA  307) . 
The  farmer  at  Loanfoot  Farm  mentions  a site  on  Kirkton  Farm,  in- 
dicated on  an  estate  map  (not  located),  where  a 'Roman  Vessell' 
was  unearthed. 

26.  Lochwinnoch,  NS35126185.  Knockmade 

Site  of  tumulus  (O.S.  2h  inch  sheet  26/36  SE) . 

(d)  Possible  Bronze  Age  Cairns 

Near  farm  houses,  and  in  recognised  clearance  areas  more 
regular  round  cairns  of  earlier  accumulation  may  be  detected, 
and  may  be  original  burial  cairns.  The  following  recorded  sites 
are  unmapped  as  being  of  the  above  category,  or  because  they 
have  not  yet  been  visited. 

27.  Kilmacolm,  NS33776890.  East  Green 

A mound,  30  ft.  in  diameter  was  removed  by  bulldozer,  29. 
11.63,  when  a broken  ring  of  boulders  was  found  round  the  lower 
edge.  The  core  was  of  soft  brown  earth  with  large  stones.  No 
central  structure  v\?as  reported,  nor  was  there  an  opportunity  to 
examine  closely  the  underlying  surface. 

28.  Kilmacolm,  NS37067010.  West  Glen 

A round  cairn,  30  ft  in  diameter  by  2-3  ft  high,  in  a field 
among  small  clearance  cairns.  (F.  Newall,  DES  1959,  31). 

29.  Neilston,  NS47735330 

A disturbed  cairn,  18-19  ft  across.  Most  unlikely  as  clear- 
ance. May  have  been  partly  removed  to  build  a nearby  Mediaeval 
dyke.  (W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES  1963,  46). 

30.  Greenock,  NS28157140.  Gryfe  Reservoir  (C) 

A regular  domed  mound,  40  ft  in  basal  diameter  by  6 ft  high. 
At  least  in  part  artificial.  (W.  Deans,  F.  Newall,  1954). 

31.  Neilston,  NS46925321.  Near  Moyne  Farm 

Possible  round  cairn.  (A.  Hallifax  Crawford;  F.  Newall,  DES 
1957,  32). 
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32.  Neils ton,  NS476588 

Cairn,  4.6m  in  diameter  (T.C.  Welsh,  DES  1973,  46). 

33.  Mearns,  NS487543 

South  east  of  High  Walton,  two  cairns  with  kerbs,  the  larger 
being  5m  in  diameter.  (T.C.  Welsh,  UES  1970,  45). 

34.  Paisley,  NS468594,  Knockindon  Burn 

Cairn,  3.5m  in  diameter  (T.C.  Welsh,  DES  1973,  46). 

35.  Houston,  NS377697,  Elphinstone  Water 

An  apparent  clearance  cairn,  c 40  ft  diameter  by  4 ft  high 
has  a Bronze  Age  Cairn  profile  and  suggestions  of  peristalith 
boulders  (F.  Newall,  Alastair  S.  Newall) . 

C.  COl^flUNAL  BURIAL  GROUNDS 
The  North  and  South  Mounds,  Houston  (Rl,  R2) 

1 . South  Mound  A 

Probably  to  the  south  east  of  the  extant  South  Mound,  and 
removed  c 1770  when  several  cists  were  uncovered,  one  containing 
a 'jet’  necklace  (OSA  1,  1-3). 

2.  South  Mound  B.  NS40106649 

One  cist  was  found  pre  1791.  A second  was  located  in  1974 
by  Mr  Daniel  Stables.  The  site  was  apparently  "excavated"  in 
1794  and  stones  removed  to  build  the  stone  dyke  between  it  and 
the  North  Mound.  It  was,  clearly,  not  totally  removed.  (Steven- 
son, Houstonianaj.  13).  From  occupation  earth,  1.6.68,  exposed 
by  an  uprooted  tree,  and  beyond  the  limits  of  the  peristalith, 
among  hazel  shells,  was  recovered  a small  sherd  of  thin  grey- 
brown  ware  with  smooth  black  exterior  (W.O.  Black;  F.  Newall). 

3.  The  North  Mound,  NS40336740  (P) 

Superficially  similar  to  the  South  Mound.  Both  were  "en- 
larged, about  1794"  (Stevenson,  Houstoniana.,  14)  . 

4.  Renfrev/,  NS490661  , Knock  Farm 

About  1746  an  urn  was  exhumed  "at  the  Knoc"  . On  May  23,  1782, 
Archibald  Snodgrass,  farmer  there,  dug  from  the  same  place  part 
of  an  urn  with  human  bones  (Semple's  continuation  of  Crawford's 
A General  Description  of  the  Shire  of  Renfrew ^ Paisley,  1728, 
30).  In  1751  Charles  Ross  recovered  six  urns.  (Charles  Ross, 
The  Traveller's  Guide  to  Lochlomond , etc.  1792,  28).  Semple 
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states  that  Ross  himself  dug  many  urns  "from  the  Knock  Hill". 
He  presumably  means  Knock  Farm  (Semple,  248) . 

Note,  however,  NSA  Renfrew,  17.  "In  1778,  two  urns  with  hu- 
man ashes  were  exhumed  from  the  summit  of  the  Knock  Hill".  It 
is  possible  that  two  sites  are  involved.  In  all  at  least  ten 
urns  were  recovered. 

5.  Cathcart,  NS57706095,  Paper  Mill  Farm,  Newlands 

Two  groups,  each  of  four  cremations,  four  being  covered  by 
inverted,  well  decorated  urns  (Ludovic  McL.  Mann.  PSAS  XXXIX, 
1904-5,  528-52). 

Unclassified  site 

Inverkip,  NS21727065 

Between  a rocky  central  knoll,  and  apparent  vestigial  en- 
circling wall,  enclosing  75  ft  by  61  ft  a rock-cut  cist,  5 ft 
6 inches  by  2 ft  4 inches,  by  over  1 ft  deep  (Alexander  Scott, 
DES  1970,  45) . 

D . URNS 

1.  Barochan  Area,  Houston 

"Several  urns  containing  crem.ations  have  been  found  both  in 
Houston  and  Killalan.  One  was  recently  found  in  the  brow  of  a 
hill  on  the  roadside".  OSA,  1791,  1,  1-3.  Hamilton  of 

U'ishaw  - Description  of  the  Sheriffdoms  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew 
(Compiled  1710;  Maitland  Club  1831).  "About  eighty  years  ago" 
(c  1630)  Barochan  Cross  was  "removed  from,  near  the  mill"  (at 
the  cross  roads)  "to  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  ancient  castle 
site  of  the  Flemings.  On  the  site  bones  and  stone  coffins  were 
found" . 

2.  Craigmarloch , Kilmacolm,  NS344718 

Gibb,  Much  about  Kilmacolm,  1872,  70.  Some  years  ago  two 
vases  were  found  there;  one  of  them  was  broken  by  the  inadvertence 
of  a workman;  the  other  was  preserved  and  is  now  in  the  possess- 
ion of  Wm.  Brown  Esq.  M.D.  Probably  Bronze  Age.  The  tombstone 
of  "hilliam  Brovvn  A.M.  , M.D.,  died  1873"  is  in  Kilmacolm.  Parish 
Churchyard . 

E.  DWELLINGS 


(a)  Round  Houses: 

A full  discussion  of  these  awaits  the  report  on  the  Excava- 
tion of  Round  Houses  at  Martin  Glen.  Consequent  to  the  dating 
of  these  and  the  Rottenburn  headwater  sites  to  the  Bronze  Age,  all 
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comparable  headwater  sites  are  accepted  as  probably  Bronze  Age 
(Note  5).  The  following  are  so  classified. 

I, 2.  Kilmacolm,  NS295684,  Burnbank  (3) 

Sub  circle  (a)  28ft  in  diameter.  Wall  4-5ft  thick  with  semi- 
circular annexe.  Circle  (b)  23-25ft  in  diameter.  Wall  4.5ft 
thick.  Nearby  was  found  a struck  chert  flake.  (W.O.  Black;  F. 
Newall,  DES  1955,  25:  H.M.  Sinclair,  F.  Newall,  DES  1959,  30). 

3,4.  Kilmacolm,  NS306668,  Blacketty  Water 

Circle,  30  ft  in  diameter  with  annexed  circle,  21ft  in 
diameter.  Walls  4-5ft  thick.  (D.  McKinnon;  F.  Newall,  DES 
1957,  28).  In  the  above  sites  tlie  annexed  enclosures  may  sugg- 
est affinity  with  the  earlier  Gryfe  T}'pe  A huts,  but  an  outer 

chaniber  or  enclosure  is  a common  feature  of  round  houses. 

5,6.  Kilmacolm,  NS306674,  Blacketty  Water  (4) 

Contiguous  circles,  32ft 6 ins  in  diameter,  wall  5ft  thick; 
and  28ft  in  diam.eter,  wall  3-4ft  thick.  The  wall  of  the  larger 
is  recessed  on  the  west.  A small  rectangular  chamber  15ft  by 
9ft  within  a 2-3ft  thick  wall,  lies  adjacent.  (D.  McKinnon;  F. 
Newall) . 

7-10.  Kilmacolm,  NS323644,  Cotter  Burn,  Cat  Craig  (8) 

a.  Circle,  31ft  in  diameter.  Wall  4 ft  thick. 

b.  Circle,  24ft  bins  diameter,  with  annexed  semi-circle. 

c. d.  Adjacent  boulder  walled  circles,  each  25  ft.  in  dia- 
meter. Walls  4 ft.  thick.  (R.C.  Scott;  H.M.  Sinclair;  H.E. 
Newall,  jnr;  F.  Newall,  DES  1957,  30). 

II, 12.  Kilmacolm,  NS29296967  , Green  Water  (2A) 

Circle,  41ft  diameter.  Wall  5ft  thick.  Contiguous,  a 
circle,  18ft  in  diameter.  Wall  5ft  thick,  of  boulders.  The 
larger  has  gaps,  4-5ft  wide,  on  east  and  west  (W.O.  Black;  F. 
Newall,  DES  1957,  31) . 

13.  Kilmacolm,  NS29266955  (2B) 

Boulder  walled  circle,  29ft  6 ins  in  diameter.  Wall  5ft 
thick.  Entrance  in  the  east,  4ft  wide  (W.O.  Black;  F.  Newall, 
DES  1957,  31) . 

14.  Kilmacolm,  NS292694,  Green  Water 

Circle  c 28  ft  in  diameter.  Wall  5 ft  thick  (D.  McKinnon; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1972,  36). 
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With  these  in  general  situation  and  size  should  be  considered 
the  groups  at 

a.  Rottenburn,  NS25136813  - 25156819,  Ayrshire. 

Three  circles  and  larger  enclosure.  From  nearby  drains 
came  several  sherds  of  LBA/EIA  appearance  (W.O.  Black;  W. 
Lonie;  DES  1961,  26;  1967,  15). 

b.  Martin  Glen,  NS228671 , Ayrshire. 

Four  circles.  Excavated,  July  1971,  by  George  Newall; 
Neil  Holt;  F.  Newall.  Finds  - numerous  struck  flakes  of  quartz, 
several  trimmed,  6 flints,  3 quartz  hammers,  1 sherd  LBA/EIA 
aspect.  (W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES  1970,  15:  1971,  11-12). 

c.  Pitcon  Burn,  NS277565  - 279565,  Ayrshire 

Four  large  circles,  one  with  sub-circle  attached  (W. 
Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES  1969,  13). 

While  sherds  may  be  classified  generally  as  of  LBA/EIA 
appearance,  it  should  be  observed  that  nowhere  in  our  area 
have  we  discovered  in  association  any  worked  shale,  one  of  the 
commonest  fabrics  of  the  EIA.  Nor,  indeed,  has  any  shale 
object  of  typical  EIA  aspect  been  recovered  from  any  of  the 
comparable  large  round  houses  classified  elsewhere  as  LBA/EIA, 
or  EIA.  It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  silicious/ceramic 
artefact  ratio  is  far  too  high  for  attribution  to  the  Iron 
Age.  Here  we  may  compare  the  numerous  quartz  fragments  re- 
covered in  early  excavations  in  the  Dalrulzion  area,  Perth- 
shire (Note  6)  . 

The  walls  of  the  above  are  mainly  cavity  walls,  thick 
walls  infilled  between  heavy  boulder  kerbs  with  turf  earth  and 
stones , or  stones , the  last  being  termed  stone-walled  (Note  7). 

A different  type  is  the  platform  based  wall,  where  a sin- 
gle continuous  band  of  laid  stones  forms  a foundation  for  a 
heaped  up  wall  of  earth  or  turf.  Of  such  construction  was  the 
Late  Neolithic/EBA  homestead  house  at  Gryfe  Reservoir  (22a) , 
which  also  produced  sherds  which  might  be  classified  LBA/EIA. 

The  following  appear  to  have  platform  walls,  for  although 
some  are  mainly  of  upcast  turf,  the  occasional  stone  shows, 
especially  at  the  entrances. 

15,16.  Inverkip,  NS26787178,  Gryfe  Reservoir,  Site  B (11). 

Circles,  20  ft.  and  36  ft.  Walls  4 ft  6 ins  thick.  (W.O. 
Black;  H.M.  Sinclair;  F.  Newall,  DES  1959,  30). 


17,18. 


Inverkip,  NS26687199,  Gryfe  Reservoir,  Site  C (12). 
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"Circle",  39  ft  by  35  ft.  Wall  4 ft.  thick.  Entrance  in 
the  west,  5-6  ft  wide  (Ibid).  Forty  feet  to  the  north-west  is  a 
vestigial  circle  c.31ft  in  diameter  (43)  (W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall; 
DES,  1963,  44). 

19.  Inverkip,  NS268719,  Gryfe  Reservoir. 

"Circle",  46  ft  by  38  ft.  Wall  3 ft  thick.  (D.  MacFadyen; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1969,  42) . 

20.  Greenock,  NS286718  (52) 

Circle,  c 42  ft  in  diameter.  Slightly  banked  rim  with  few 
surviving  stones.  Partly  overlaid  by  the  Upper  Gryfe  Reservoir 
barrage.  (F.  Newall,  DES  1969,  42). 

21.  Eaglesham,  NS58754812 

"Circle"  38ft  by  34ft.  Wall  of  turf,  9 ft  thick.  Ditched 
on  the  outside.  (H.M.  Sinclair;  Eliz.  B.  Rennie;  F.  Newall, 
DES  1959,  29). 

22.  Eaglesham,  NS55524811 

Turf  circle,  48  ft  in  diameter.  Wall  6-7  ft  thick.  No 
trace  of  ditch  (Ibid) . 

23,24.  Eaglesham,  NS59444860 

Turf  circle,  22  ft  in  diameter,  with  concentric  outer  bank 
increasing  the  diameter  to  31  ft.  Almost  contiguous  is  a turf 
circle,  16  ft  in  diameter  (W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES  1968,  37). 

25,26.  Cf.  Eaglesham,  NS541522 

Two  round  houses,  one  with  double  concentric  wall,  and  ad- 
joining enclosure  (T.C.  Welsh;  C.I.  McFarlane,  DES  1968,  37; 
1974,  55). 

With  the  large  turf  circles  cf.  Swinzie  Burn,  NS475485, 
Ayrshire,  where  one  circle  exhibits  "buttress"  build  even  in 
turf.  This  is  now  known  to  be  a tiered  rather  than  buttressed 
construction.  At  Swinzie  Burn  three  houses  are  strung  along 
the  bank  of  a lateral  stream  (W.  Lonie;  A.S.  Newall;  F.  Newall; 
DES  1970,  16) . 

We  may  also  compare  the  similar  string  settlement,  in 
three  groups,  of  twelve  large  turf  houses  at  the  Duneaton  Water 
headstreams,  Lanarkshire  (W.  Lonie;  F,  Newall,  DES  1972,  26), 

with  the  concentric  walled  circles  of  Dun  Fhinn,  Islay, 
NR445517  (G.  Donald;  F.  Newall,  DES  1964,  14),  and  Dalrulzion, 
Perthshire  (PSAS  LXVII,  1932-3,  188;  LXXX,  1945-6,  131-5). 
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Probably  platform  walled  is  the  largest  of  group  47. 

27-29.  Greenock,  NS27647210,  Gryfe  Reservoir  North 

Comprising  three  circles,  one  possibly  of  timber  only,  27ft 
in  diameter,  the  others  being  23  ft  and  29  ft  in  diameter  with 
4 ft  and  5 ft  thick  walls,  respectively  (A.  Hallifax  Crawford; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1969,  42). 

Certainly  platform  walled  is  the  large  house,  46  ft  in 
diameter  at  Blair,  NS483478,  Ayrshire.  From  mole  hills  within 
came  a chert  knife  and  a flint  flake.  (W.  Lonie;  A.S.  Newall; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1970,  17) . 

The  above  two  groups.  Nos.  1-14,  and  Nos.  15-29,  may  sub- 
divide into  clusters  between  main  headstreams,  or  linear  settle- 
ment along  main  stream  or  lateral.  This  may  indicate  a differ- 
ence in  time  or  economy. 

Other  large  "Celtic  Round  Houses"  occur  scattered  over  up- 
lands, not  always  beside  streams,  but  usually  beside  patches  of 
cultivable  ground  where  occasionally  ancient  "walls"  may  be 
observed.  The  scatter  may  be  due  to  land  tenure,  and  some  at 
least  of  the  houses  appear  to  be  contemporary.  Occasionally 
two  or  three  occur  in  proximity  but  they  are  usually  isolated. 

These  are  normally  boulder  kerbed  cavity  walled,  but  they 
reveal  features  which  relate  them  to  the  above  groups. 

They  may  be  developed  and  EIA,  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  any  in  this  area  can  be  dated  A.D. 

30.  Inverkip,  NS25987366 

Height  north  of  Loch  Thom.  A "circle"  43  ft  by  39  ft.  Walls 
3-4  ft  thick  (A.S.  Newall;  F.  Newall,  DES  1971,  37). 

31.  Inverkip,  NS267742,  Yetts  Dam 

Round  house,  37ft  in  diameter.  Wall  6 ft  thick  (W.  Lonie; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1970,  44). 

32.  Greenock,  NS266747,  Alum  Dam  (13) 

Circle,  42  ft  in  diameter.  Wall  spread  4-7  ft.  Entrance 
in  the  east,  7 ft  wide  (H.M.  Sinclair;  D.  McKinnon;  F.  Newall, 
SRG.  CBA.  9th  Report,  1954,  13). 

33-34.  Greenock,  NS269722,  Gryfe  Reservoir  N.W. 

Round  houses,  33  ft  and  34  ft  in  diameter,  proximal  with 
facing  entrances.  (R.C.  Scott;  W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall;  DES 

1957,  29;  1970,  44). 
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35.  Greenock,  NS297737,  Lurg  Moor  (16) 

’Round'  house,  42  ft  by  38  ft.  The  wall  is  apparently 
buttressed  but  at  Martin  Glen,  and  probably  Swinzie  Burn  this 
appears  to  be  tiered  construction.  The  entrance  to  the  6 ft 
thick  wall  is  6 ft  wide  in  the  east.  To  the  west  about  an  acre 
of  ground  is  enclosed  by  a low  earth  wall  (F.  Newall  jnr;  F. 
Newall;  DES  1959,  29) . 


36.  Greenock,  NS29797355,  Lurg  Moor  (41) 

Round  house,  32  ft  in  diameter.  Wall  4 ft  thick,  of  small 
stones  between  boulder  kerbs.  Entrance  in  the  east,  3 ft  wide. 
An  inner  bicellular  rectangle,  19  ft  by  8 ft  runs  north-south. 
Small  dykes  lie  to  the  north  and  pass  the  west  side  (U.O.  Black; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1963,  45). 


37.  Kilmacolm,  NS31456690,  Blacketty,  East  B (7a) 

Round  liouse,  32ft  by  30ft.  Wall  4 ft  thick,  thickening  at 
the  entrance,  6 ft  wide  in  the  east.  (As  at  Martin  Glen  and 
Pitcon  Burn,  with  heavy  boulder  kerb)  (D.  MacKinnon;  F.  Newall, 
DES  1960,  32) . 

38.  Kilmacolm,  NS31356705  (7b) 

'Circle'  37  ft  by  34  ft.  Wall  thickening  from  4 ft  towards 
the  6 ft  wide  entrance  in  the  north  (D.  MacKinnon;  F.  Newall, 
DES  1960,  32) . 


39.  Kilmacolm,  NS315658,  Mill  Burn  (19) 

'Circle'  45  ft  in  diameter,  with  low  cavity  wall,  6 ft  thick 
of  earth  and  stones  (D.  MacKinnon;  F.  Newall,  DES  1957,  28). 


40.  Kilmacolm,  NS316654,  Coplie  Burn  (20) 

Circle  33  ft  6 ins  in  diameter.  Wall  4 ft  thick.  Wide, 
disturbed  entrance  in  the  east.  Three  large  boulders  at  centre. 
(R.C.  Scott;  F.  Newall,  DES  1957,  30). 


41.  Kilmacolm,  NS333644,  Ladymuir  (21) 

Circle,  32  ft  in  diameter.  Wall  5 ft  thick,  of  boulders 
and  cobbles.  Wide  boulder-flanked  east  entrance  (W.O.  Black; 
F.  Newall,  DES  1957,  30) . 

42.  Kilmacolm,  NS30577245,  Burnhead  Moor  (17) 

Circle,  29  ft  overall.  Overgrown.  (W.O.  Black;  F.  Newall, 
DES  1955,  25)  . 
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43.  Kilmacolm,  NS299725,  Burnhead  Moor  (15) 

Circle,  32  ft  in  diameter.  Boulder  wall,  4^-5  ft  thick. 
East  entrance,  8 ft  wide  flanked  by  a 5 ft  wide  boulder  wall 
running  off  east  towards  a boulder  and  turn  wall  curving  up 
from  the  south  (W.O.  Black,  DES  1954,  31) . 

44.  Kilmacolm,  NS292729,  Corlic  (14) 

Circle,  32  ft  in  diameter.  Wall  5h  ft  thick.  (F.  Newall, 
DES  1959,  32) . 

45.  Kilmacolm,  NS326702,  Side  Hills  (18) 

Circle,  31  ft  in  diameter.  Boulder  wall,  4 ft  thick.  A 
U-shaped  enclosure  lies  adjacent.  An  obsidian  scraper  graver 
was  found  nearby  (W.O.  Black;  F.  Newall,  DES  1956,  21;  1967,  47). 

46-48.  Lochwinnoch,  NS301 86505,  Calder  (9) 

Double  walled  house.  Outer  circle,  37  ft  in  diameter;  wall 
5 ft  thick.  Inner,  20  ft  in  diameter;  wall  3 ft  thick.  The 
corridor  between  narrows  from  5 ft  wide  at  the  4-5  ft  wide  east 
entrance,  to  2 ft  wide  at  rear  (Cf . Martin  Glen) . 

Nearby  are  circles,  23  ft  in  diameter  with  3 ft  thick  wall; 
and  16-19  ft  with  a wall  spread  of  6-11  ft  (A.  Fenton,  DES 
1960,  34). 

49-50.  Lochwinnoch,  NS30156518,  Calder  Valley 

Boulder  walled  houses,  28  ft  and  19  ft  in  diameter  with 
walls  7 ft  and  4 ft  thick  (A.  Hallifax  Crawford;  F.  Newall, 
DES  1968,  39)  . 

51.  Lochwinnoch,  NS318635,  Orblis  Hill 

Topping  a low  hillock,  a turf  walled  circle,  35  ft  in  dia- 
meter. Wall  4 ft  thick.  Entrance  in  the  west,  3^  ft  wide  (M. 
MacNeill,  DES  1965,  14). 

52.  Eaglesham,  NS552519,  Common  Moor 

A circle,  48  ft  in  diameter.  Wall  6 ft  thick  (W.  Deans, 
F.  Newall,  19.6.54). 

V/ith  certain  of  the  above  associated  with  fields,  cf.  Cnoc 
Dubh-Cnoc  n'a  h'Uamha,  Islay,  where  the  string  settlement  of 
round  houses  is  related  to  long  narrow  fields,  limited  rather 
than  walled  by  alignments  of  single  stones.  With  these  and  the 
new  economy  they  imply  we  probably  enter  the  Iron  Age  (G.  Newall; 
H.E.  Newall,  jnr;  F.  Newall,  DES  1966,  6). 
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F.  PALISADED  ENCLOSURES 

(a)  Homesteads 

There  is  no  undoubted  palisaded  homestead  of  the  Bronze  Age 
as  yet  recorded  in  Renfrewshire,  although  a small  site  at  Outer- 
wards , Ayrshire,  NS238668,  lies  close  (W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES 
1970,  15). 

It  is  feasible  that  larger  turf  walled  enclosures  may  have 
been  part  palisaded  and  have  contained  timber  houses.  Such  are: 

1.  Inverkip,  NS247732,  Hillside  Hill  N.E. 

An  interrupted  turf  wall  9 ft  thick  enclosing  an  area  over 
44  ft  in  diameter  (R.C.  Scott;  F.  Newall,  DES  1957,  30). 

2.  Erskine,  NS38627122 

On  a bluff  above  the  west  bank  of  the  Glenburn,  a circular 
enclosure, 90  ft  in  total  diameter,  faintly  outlined  by  a turf 
bank  6-3  ft  wide  (Elizabeth  Main;  F.  Newall,  DES  1971,  36). 

3.  With  the  above  cf.  Inchinnan,  NS454695,  South  Bar  House 

At  the  east  end  of  a wooded  height,  a circular  enclosure, 
part  outlined  by  a 20  ft  wide  shallow  depression,  and  90  ft  in 
diameter.  To  the  east  just  outside  the  'ditch'  is  a vaguely 
defined  rectangle.  Tliis  may  be  the  origin  of  the  nearby  place 
name.  Barangarry  (Barr  an  Garaidh  - the  height  of  the  enclosure) 
(A.  Clarkson;  F.  Newall,  DES  1969,  48). 

(b)  Defended  Hilltops 

1.  Erskine,  NS40257090,  Barmore 

From  beneath  upturned  trees  Mrs  Elizabeth  Main  recovered 
two  hammer  stones.  The  site  was  visited  with  her,  and  an  occ- 
upation layer  recognised.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  visible 
defence  on  the  hill,  and  as  the  adjacent  Bar  Beg  is  more  suit- 
ably adopted  by  an  EIA  fort,  it  is  possible  that  Bar  Mor  was 
palisaded  (DES  1968,  40). 

2.  Kilmacolm,  N5344718,  Craigmarloch  (36) 

A doubly  palisaded  hill  fort,  c.  200  ft  long  by  an  average 
80  ft  wide.  (A.S.  Gibb,  Much  About  Kilmacolm,  1872,  69-70.  A. 
Hallifax  Grawford;  F.  Newall,  PSAS.  XCV,  1961-62,  169). 

Excavated  by  Helen  G.  Nisbet  for  Paisley  Museum.  A radio 
carbon  dating  of  550-630  B.G.  was  obtained.  (DES  1963,  42-3; 
1964,  47;  1965,  34;  1966,  39.  For  correction  and  discussion 

see  E.  Mackie,  Antiquity,  XLII,  1969,  15-21). 
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G.  STANDING  STONES 

While  monoliths  are  equally  referable  to  the  Neolithic, 
the  shorter  stumpier,  and  the  shouldered  stones  appear  in  general 
to  be  of  the  Bronze  Age. 

1.  Inverkip,  NS24107785,  Gourock 

'Granny  Kempock'  A 6 ft  high  monolith  on  Kempock  Point. 

2.  Erskine,  NS42807255,  Longhaugh 

A grey  grit  monolith,  2 ft  10  ins  high  by  2 ft  5 ins  wide 
by  c.  1 ft  thick,  with,  on  top,  a drilled  socket  2h  ins  deep 
and  1 inch  in  diameter.  Reported  by  Mrs  Williamson  to  Mrs  A. 
Hallifax  Crawford  (DES  1969,  43). 

3,4.  Paisley 

The  Renfrewshire  Magazine,  Jan.  1847,  200,  refers  to  two 

standing  stones  on  the  brow  of  Gleniffer  Braes,  'near  to  the 
new  mansion  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Brewster' . Although  not  unlike 
gate  posts  'these  have  never  been  so  employed'. 

5,6.  Newton  Mearns,  Cross  flat 

Reg.  Pas.  fo.  CCXXXVII;  c 1300  A.D. 

Two  standing  stones  are  referred  to  as  points  on  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Nova  Villa  de  Mernes. 

H.  CUP  AND  RING  MARKINGS 

Although  having  their  origins  in  the  Late  Neolithic,  these 
enigmatic  petroglyphs  are  mainly  of  the  Bronze  Age.  The  following 
Renfrewshire  sites  have  been  collated  by  R.W.B.  Morrison  (PSAS 
XCVIII  1965-66,  168-9;  PSAS  100,  1967-68,  78). 

1.  Eastwood,  NS557575,  Cathcart  Golf  Course 

At  least  two  sets  of  cup  and  rings. 

2.  Kilbarchan,  NS435616,  Craigton  Wood,  Johnstone. 

Four  sets  of  cup  and  rings  and  gutters. 

3.  Mearns,  NS542577,  Deaconsbank  Golf  Course 

Cup  and  rings,  and  rings. 

4.  Mearns,  NS546521  , Kirkton  Mains 

At  least  fourteen  cups. 
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5.  Mearns,  MS547577,  Rouken  Glen 

Seven  cups. 

6.  Kilmacolm,  NS317714,  High  Mathernock 

Sandstone  block  with  on  one  face  three,  on  the  opposite  two 
cups  (To  Paisley  Museum  by  W.O.  Black). 

7.  Kilmacolm,  NS345678,  Stepends 

Nine  cups  on  basalt  block  at  the  south  end  of  Stepends 
Bridge.  Now  covered  by  the  tarmac  extension  of  the  roadside. 

8.  Cathcart,  NS5761,  Langside  House,  Bluebell  Wood 

A boulder  with  thirteen  cups  and  two  sets  of  cup  and  rings 
(Kelvingrove) . 

9.  Inverkip,  NS22937591,  Larkfield  Moor 

Seven  large  cups,  one  ring.  Beside  the  rock  was  found  a 
notched  scraper.  This  site  was  erased  in  1974  during  the  grading 
for  industrial  building. 

10.  Inverkip,  NS22937623,  Gourock  Golf  Course 

Five  sets  of  cup  and  ring;  one  nine  cup  grid,  ten  cups  in- 
cluding an  eight  cup  rosette. 

11.  Inverkip,  NS22937618,  Gourock  Golf  Course 

A five  cup  right  angle,  a nine  cup  grid,  three  cups.  Fur- 
ther isolated  cup  and  cup  and  rings  lie  close  to  quarry  WNW  of 
this  site. 

12.  Paisley,  NS490610,  Harelaw  Craigs 

Five  cups  visible  of  seventy-two  reported  by  Semple. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following 

13.  Inverkip,  NS25207170  S.W.  Loch  Thom 

A round  topped  gneiss  boulder;  six  cups,  five  forming  a 
rosette.  Deepest  2 ins  diameter  and  h in  deep  (W.  Lonie;  A.S. 
Newall;  F.  Newall;  DES  1970,  44). 

14.  Inverkip,  NS263717  S.E.  Loch  Thom 

Three  boulders,  apparently  split  from  one  slab,  each  bear- 
ing large  cups,  four,  one,  four.  (G.  Newall;  F.  Newall,  DES 
1971,  38;  1972,  37). 
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15.  Greenock,  NS27707139  ESE  of  Garvock  Lodge 

A boat  shaped  morainic  rock  cluster  includes  two  stones, 
each  bearing  one  large  cup  (W.O.  Black,  1954). 

16.  Greenock,  NS27337224,  Gryfe  Reservoir,  North 

At  the  loch  side  end  of  a north-south  stone  wall  two  large 
flat— topped  boulders  exhibit  cups,  mostly  natural,  but  three 
appear  to  have  been  artificially  deepened  (perhaps  by  anglers 
preparing  bait) . On  a rock  surface  to  the  west  among  further 
natural  markings  are  two  "heel"  marks  (A.  Hallifax  Crawford;  F. 
Newall;  DES  1969,  44). 

17.  Houston,  NS38206860  Kirkton 

A flat  ice-smoothed  outcrop.  South  of  Kirkton  Farm,  bears 
a smooth  oval  cup,  4 ins  by  2h  ins  by  1 in  deep  (A.  Hallifax 
Crawford) . 

18.  Houston,  NS404662  Back  o'  Hill  Farm 

Some  250  metres  west  of  the  Farmhouses,  used  as  a gate  post 
a schist  upright  with  on  one  face  at  least  eight  cup  marks  with 
two  "barbells"  (D.  Stables,  DES  74,  57). 

19.  Houston,  NS383689  St.  Fil Ian's  Seat 

Beside  the  "seat",  a hollow  worn  in  the  face  of  a rock,  is 
one  deep  cup. 

20.  Lochwinnoch,  NS41335889  Walls  Hill,  West  Scarp 

Along  the  scarp  edge  are  several  large  "cups";  two  at  least 
have  probably  been  artificially  enlarged  and  deepened,  perhaps 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  "El A"  Fort. 

The  following  sites  have  been  reported  by  Mr.  T.C.  Welsh 

21.  Eaglesham,  NS573509,  Picketlaw 

One  rock  with  probable  cup  mark  (DES  1969,  41). 

22.  Eaglesham,  NS573470 

Fifteen  metres  south  west  of  cairn  (No  11),  is  a natural 
boulder  1.5  by  1.4  by  0.9  metres  high.  It  bears  several  cup 
marks  including  a dumb-bell  22  cms  long. 

23.  Brownmuir,  Eaglesham,  NS573515 

On  a shelf  of  smooth  rock  a number  of  cups  and  basins.  Nine 
cups  50-100  mm  diameter,  up  to  30  mm  deep.  12  cups  under  30  mm 
diameter,  and  possibly  others.  Rock  basins  230  x 180  mm;  250  x 
160  mm;  400  mm  square  (T.C.  Welsh,  DES  74,55). 
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24.  Borland  Burn,  Eaglesham,  NS567531 

Set  in  a dyke  on  the  west  bank  a grey  sandstone  with  on  the 
face  a cup  70  mm  diameter  by  55  mm  deep  (T.C.  Welsh,  DES  74,  55). 

I.  SMALL  FINDS  - BRONZE 

(a)  Axes 

1.  Kilmacolm 

A flat  brone  axe,  Kilmacolm  Parish  (Lindsay-Scott ; PPS 
XVII,  1951,  37-8,  75). 

2.  Renfrewshire 

Flat  bronze  axe,  Ah  ins  by  2h  ins  at  the  cutting  edge  (PSAS 
XVIII,  1883-84,  15). 

3.  Renfrewshire 

Flat  bronze  axe.  Flanged,  with  stop  ridges  (Ibid). 

4,5.  Lochwinnoch,  NS332581 , Gavelmoss 

Two  flat  axes,  with  slight  flanges  and  curved  expanding 
cutting  edges,  found  with  dagger.  (PSAS  LVII,  1922-23,  127-9, 
134:  LXXXV,  1950-51,  134-8:  PPS  XVII,  1951,  37-8,  75). 

6,7.  With  these  should  be  considered  at  least  one  and  very  po- 
ssibly two  axes  from  neighbouring  Ladyland,  Ayrshire  (PSAS  XIII, 
1878-79,  96;  XX,  1885-86,  314  - donation  - axe  5^  ins  long  by 
2h  ins  at  the  cutting  edge.  Cf.  Smith,  Prehistoric  Man  in  Ayr- 
shire, 77  - axe,  5%  ins  long  and  3 ins  at  the  cutting  edge) . 

8.  "Busby,  Lanarkshire" 

Flanged  bronze  axe.  Ah  ins  long  by  2 ins  at  the  cutting 
edge  (PSAS  XXIII,  1888-89,  9). 

9.  Paisley,  NS531616,  Levern  Water,  Pollokshaws 

Flat  bronze  axe.  Coles  thin  butted  ty]ie  Bb;  8.5  by  5.1  cm 
(J.G.  Scott;  DES  1973,  47.  In  Kelvingrove) . 


10.  Paisley,  Cardonald 

A decorated  socketed  axe  (Kirkcudbright  Museum,  No. 239. 
PSAS  XCIII,  1959-60,  72) . 
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(b)  Spearheads 

1.  Kilbarchan,  NS4365,  Linwood  Moss 

Socketed,  looped,  with  central  rib  and  flanged  sides  PSAS 
XXII,  1887-8,  487.  Coles,  PSAS  XCIII,  1959-60,  80  - LBA  Type 
IV).  Stolen  from  Paisley  Museum,  May  1961. 

2.  Eaglesham,  NS5250.  Bennan  Loch 

Double  looped,  socketed,  7 ins  long.  Maximum  blade  width 
Ih  ins.  Found  in  Bennan  Loch,  June  1961  (Paisley  Museum,  Reg.  No. 
281-1961.  C Rock,  DES  1961,  45). 

3.  Lochwinnoch,  NS32855715,  Langstilly 

Flat  rhomboid  spearhead.  Blade  4h  ins  of  total  surviving 
length  7 3/20  ins,  the  tang  being  snapped  across  the  rivet  hole. 
Found  by  William  Inglis,  and  secured  for  Paisley  Museum  (DES, 
1962,  39-40)  Cf.  Whitehaugh,  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire  (PSAS  101,  40- 
41)  . The  type  is  rare,  only  three  having  been  found  in  Sco- 
tland. For  the  other,  from  Walton  Farm,  Fife,  see  PSAS  XXVIII, 
1893-94,  219-225;  fig  1,  220. 

It  was  stated  that  in  1960  a boy  from  Beith  had  found  in 
the  same  field  at  Langstilly  "a  big  pointed  bronze  knife  with 
markings  on  it".  This  has  not  been  traced. 

4.  Paisley,  cNS47056021  , Braehead 

Spearheads.  See  Cairn  No  23. 

(c)  Dagger 

Lochwinnoch,  NS332581,  Gavelmoss.  See  Nos.  4,5  above. 

(d)  Swords  and  Chape. 

From  the  Clyde,  Bowling,  near  Renfrew, 

a.  Sword  of  V-type. 

b.  Sword  of  Hallstatt  t>^e. 

c.  Chape  (PSAS  XCIII,  1959-60,  85.  Kelvingrove,  2-49a; 

2-49b) . 

(e)  Armlet. 

Neilston,  NS434552,  Parish  Church  Manse,  Uplawmoor 

Found  in  the  manse  garden,  c 1953,  a penannular  "brass" 
armlet  with  slightly  expanded  ends.  Seen  in  the  possession  of 
the  local  minister  in  1956.  Present  whereabouts  unknown. 
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Cove,  Gourock,  NS251767 

See  Weir,  History  of  the  Town  of  Greenock,  1829,  10.  - 

"About  1781  labourers discovered  several  implements  hitherto 

unknown" . 

This  is  ambiguous  enough,  but  in  view  of  the  Gourock  C + R 
sites  (Nos  9-11) , and  the  presence  of  copper  to  the  south  there  is 
the  possibility  that  these  were  of  bronze. 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  bronze  artefacts  located  in 
the  Lochwinnoch  Gap  it  should  be  recorded  that  pyritous  copper 
occurs  near  Cloak,  green  copper  carbonate  at  Kaime  and  Tandlemuir, 
and  Chabasie  on  the  Maich  Water  (A.  Crawford  - Cairn  of  Lochwynyoch 
mss.  XX,  300). 

The  Supplementary  Prospectus  of  the  West  Kaime  Copper  Mining 
Coy.  (Ltd),  1862  has  the  following  introductory  paragraph: 

"About  a year  since,  several  gentlemen,  encouraged  by  the 
success  which  had  attended  the  preliminary  trials  of  the  Locli- 
winnoch  Consuls  Coy.  secured  the  right  of  mining  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  West  Kaime,  and  expended  a considerable  amount  of 
capital  in  clearing  up , repairing,  and  securing  shafts  and  levels 
in  old  workings,  which  had  been  abandoned,  though  still  rich  in 

Copper,  by  former  adventurers  out  of  the  old  workings 

47  tons  of  Copper  Ore  were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  £5 . 6/-.  to 
£9.1/-  per  ton,  although  dressed  without  machinery,  and  25  tons 
of  dressed  Ore  in  addition  are  now  on  the  Floors  ready  for  ship- 
ment" . 


In  the  report  by  T.  Currie  Gregory,  Consulting  Engineer, 
we  find  that  the  main  lode  can  be  traced  on  the  surface,  and 
that  Grey  sulphuret  of  Copper  is  being  quarried.  "From  these 
shallow  workings  72  tons  of  Grey  Copper  Ore  have  been  obtained. 
This  sold  at  £5.6/-  to  £9 . 1/- per  ton" . This  appears  to  corres- 
pond to  the  introduction. 

In  an  appended  report  by  Captain  Cornwall  Henwood  of  West 
Kaime,  Resident  Agent,  further  reference  is  made  to  the  lode  as 
"a  kindly  Copper  gossan  and  spar,  well  mixed  with  the  grey  and 
green  Carbonate  of  Copper;  in  some  places  at  the  shallow  depth 
of  two  and  three  fathoms  in  paying  quantities". 

(The  Prospectus  was  given  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Alan  MacLau- 
rin.  Old  Hall,  Kilmacolm,  County  Recorder  in  Entomology). 

Note:  Green  Copper  also  occurs  along  the  banks  of  the  Swingle 
Burn,  Ayrshire;  and  at  Boylstone  Quarry,  Barrhead,  prenhite  and 
native  copper  are  present. 
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J.  SMALL  FINDS  - STONE 


Axe-hammers 

1.  Inverkip,  NS21957275,  Langhill  Farm 

A perforated  axe-hammer,  about  10  ins,  by  4 ins,  by  4 ins 
across  the  butt  (McLean  Museum,  Greenock) . 

2.  Kilbarchan,  6NS423635,  Johnstone  Bridge 

Perforated  axe-hammer.  Weight  5 lbs,  10  oz.  (Kelvingrove) . 

3.  Greenock,  cNS273743,  Beith's  Dam 

Perforated  broken  "celt”  of  schist  (Snoddy,  Round  About 
Greenock,  1950,  150) . 

4.  Kilbarchan,  Wheatland  Farm 

Stone  battle  axe,  cl500  B.C.  (Paisley  Museum). 

5.  Paisley,  NS5360,  Brock  Burn,  Nitshill 

Stone  axe  hammer  (Paisley  Museum) . 

6.  Erskine,  NS442724,  Freeland  House 

Polished  "axe-hammer"  with  round  shouldered  butt  and  round- 
ed "cutting  edge".  10  ins  by  7 ins  by  a maximum  2h  ins.  In 
each  face  a cup,  Ih  ins  by  1 inch  deep  (A.  Hallifax  Crawford, 
DES  1964,  48.  Cf.  No  7 below). 

7.  Mearns 

A large  wedge  shaped  hammer  of  greenstone,  13^  ins  by  Ah 
ins  maximum  breadth  by  Zh  ins  thick,  with  rounded  butt. 

Part  perforated  to  a depth  of  \h  ins  on  one  side,  and  1% 
ins  on  the  other.  (NMA,  PSAS  XXII,  1887-8,  279). 

8.  Houston,  NS378692,  Lawfield  Farm 

Axe-hammer  with  expanded  cutting  edge,  side  ridges,  and 
lugs,  and  rounded  hammer  end,  4 19/20  ins.  long.  Found  in  a 
cavity  with  charcoal  and  comminuted  cremated  bone  (L.  McL. 
Mann,  PSAS,  LVII,  1922-3,  104-5,  139). 

K.  MISCELLANEA 

Certain  sites,  though  probably  prehistoric,  cannot  without 
excavation  be  categorised.  Among  such  are  the  following. 
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1.  Kilmacoln,  NS314669,  Blacketty,  South  Laterals 

Square  huts,  a.  16  ft;  b.  15  ft;  c.  15  ft;  d.  at  least 
13  ft;  e.  at  least  12  ft.  (D.  McKinnon,  F.  Newall,  DES  1960,  32). 

2.  Cf.  NSA,  501-3.  Cathcart,  cNS576572,  Overlee 

A great  number  of  subterraneous  houses,  ranged  around  the 
slope  of  a hill,  42  in  all,  36  in  an  arc,  and,  higher  up,  6 
arranged  circularly.  Each  of  one  apartment,  8 to  12  ft  square, 
(internally),  the  sides  being  4-5  ft  high,  of  undressed  stone, 
the  floors  paved  with  thin  slabs,  with  at  centre  a hole  scooped 
out  as  a fire  place  in  which  coal  ashes  remained.  Near  the 
fire  place  were  heaps  of  water  worn  pebbles  (Possibly  pot  boil- 
ers) . The  floors  were  covered  to  a depth  of  1 ft  witli  a rich 
black  mould,  the  decayed  remains  of  roofs  mixed  with  humus. 
Twelve  querns  were  found,  and  a grave  lined  with  stones  enclosed 
an  urn  containing  ashes. 

3.  Kilmacolm,  NS321643-320644,  Gotter  Burn  (10) 

Three  sub-rectangular  houses,  41  ft  by  37  ft;  30  ft  by 
28  ft;  and  22  ft  square,  with  widely  curving  corners,  related 
to  an  oval  field  184  by  178  ft.  (R.C.  Scott;  F.  Newall,  DES 
1957,  30). 

4.  Kilmacolm,  NS312654,  Craig  o'Todholes 

An  oval  area  surrounded  by  a low  earth  bank  4-6  ft  wide. 
This  terminates  in  a circle,  15  ft  in  diameter,  at  a gap  in  the 
east  side,  which  is  covered  by  an  outer  bank  8 ft  away.  An 
expansion  and  bifurcation  of  the  west  bank  form  a sm.all  enclosure. 
The  earth  work  is  60  ft  by  46  ft.  (W.O.  Black;  F.  Newall,  DES 
1956,  21). 

5.  Kilmacolm,  NS342712,  Penytersal 

In  a small  wood,  discerned  among  clearance  debris,  three 
"circles",  perhaps  reduced  cairns,  a.  30  ft  in  diameter,  partly 
enclosed  by  boulders,  b.  Indistinct,  c 24  ft  in  diameter,  c. 
A built  arc  of  boulders  round  the  east  side.  To  the  south  is 
an  isolated  build  5 ft  by  2 ft  (W.O.  Black,  DES  1957,  29). 

6.  Inchinnan,  NS483690,  Tucheen 

Mound.  Former  ploughing  unearthed  bone  and  "fragments  of 
armour".  No  antiquities  were  reported  when  the  small  reservoirs 
on  top  were  dug.  (R.  McClelland,  The  Church  and  Parish  of  Inch- 
innan, 1905,  146). 
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7.  Paisley,  NS505632 

Crop  marks  perhaps  representing  a native  settlement.  (J.K. 
St.  Joseph,  DES  1957,  27) . 

L.  FLINT 

Apart  from  major  sites  at  Lawpark,  East  Green,  Gryfe  Res- 
ervoir, and  Lurg  Moor  (The  Western  Naturalist,  Vol.  1,  1972,  42- 
58)  artefacts  or  struck  flakes  of  flint  have  been  recovered  at 
the  following  sites. 

1.  Inverkip,  NS23457642,  Larkfield  Moor  (F.  Newall,  DES  1960, 

33)  . 

2-8.  Kilmacolm,  NS361684  Smithyhill  (F.  Newall,  19.4.59). 

NS34977219,  Castlehill , Leperston  (H.E.  Newall jnr: 
F.  Newall,  DES  1960,  33). 

NS34636454,  Ladymuir  (W.O.  Black,  DES  1962,  39). 

NS331685,  B1  ackwa ter  Farm  [S.  MacLeod,  M.  Macneill, 
DES  1964,  45). 

NS334691,  Margarets  Mill  (W.O.  Black,  21.7.65). 

NS361 666,  Quarrier ' s Homes  (G.  Newall , DES  1967,46) . 

NS325686,  High  Craigl unscheoch  (W.O.  Black,  DES 
1961,  44). 

9,10.  Houston,  NS39576788,  Barfi 1 1 an  B. A.  knife  (F.  Newall,  DES 

1961,  44)  . 

NS41 3691  , Barochan  Hill  (D.  McKinnon,  16.10.71). 

11-14.  Lochwinnoch,  NS40205882,  Nether  Broadfield  (R.  Barrow- 

man  DES  1959,  30). 

NS329579,  Bardarroch  Craig  (M.  Macneill, 
DES  1965,  13). 

NS388606,  Kenmure  Hill  (M.  Macneill,  DES 
1965,  14). 

NS729581,  Gavelmoss  (M.  Macneill,  DES  1965, 
14). 

15.  Erskine,  NS40907172,  High  Hatton  (F.  Newall,  DES  1965,  35). 

16.  Cathcart,  Netherlee,  Flint  borer  (PSASLXXII,  1938-9,330). 

17-19.  Neilston,  NS47355318  Moyne  (W.  Lonie;  F.  Newall,  DES 

1963,  46). 

NS477532  Moyne  (S.  Macleod,  M.  Macneill,  DES 

1964,  45). 

NS428558  Caldwell  Law  B. A.  Knife  (lanGrant,1968) 
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3.  e.g.  East  Green.  The  Western  Naturalist,  2,  1973. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  Cf.  Fairhurst,  Horace;  Taylor,  David  B.  - A Hut-circle  Settle- 
ment at  Kilphedir , Sutherland.  PSAS  103,  1970-71,  65-99. 

6.  Maclagan,  C.  The  Hill  Forts  and  Stone  Circles  of  Scotland 
1875,  78-81.  PSAS  LXVII,  1932-33,  207;  LXXX,  1945-46,  134. 

7.  Feachem,  R.W.,  refers  cavity  walled  houses  to  the  LBA/EIA 
The  North  Britons  1965,  104-119. 


Addendum 

Mr.  W.O.  Black  has  recorded  at  East  Green,  NS33516905, 
near  Margaretsmill , in  a clump  of  trees,  and  reared  against 
outcrop,  a circular  mound  with  large  stone  showing  peripherally. 
A possible  Bronze  Age  Cairn,  c 70  ft  in  diameter  (W.O.  Black 
8.2.75) . 


Mr 


Frank  Newell 


Craigmont,  84  Bawhirley  Road,  Greenock . 
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HUMAN  ARTEFACT  IN  LOCH  NESS 


By  STEPHEN  GORZULA 
and  KENNETH  CAI'lERON 
University  Marine  Biological  Station, 
Millport,  Island  of  Cumbrae 


On  21st  April  1973,  during  a Scuba  dive  from  Aldourie  Pier, 
on  the  north-east  shore  of  Loch  Ness,  evidence  was  found  of 
hun.an  artefacts. 


The  site  concerned  was  some  thirty  metres  out  from  the 
moorings  to  the  right  of  the  pier.  Here  the  bottom  is  mud,  and 
in  places  spongy,  due  to  gases  trapped  beneath.  The  artefacts 
are  in  a region  at  a depth  of  four  to  seven  metres. 

A series  of  mounds  was  found,  regular  in  shape,  two  to 
three  metres  in  diameter,  domeshaped  with  the  tip  of  the  dome 
above  the  mud.  They  appeared  to  be  constructed  of  hard  pebbly 
material.  Tliere  were  at  least  eight  such  domes.  To  the  east  of 
the  mounds  and  shoreward  three  stone  dykes  were  seen.  Using  the 
body- length  of  the  divers  for  measurement , eacli  of  these  appeared 
to  be  ten  metres  long,  and  they  were  two  metres  apart.  The  two 
dykes  furthest  out  from  the  shore  were  joined  by  a wall. 

hTien  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  constructed  in  1823,  the 
water  level  in  Loch  Ness  rose  by  some  ten  feet,  but  the  sit- 
uation of  these  constructions  would  have  already  been  submerged 
at  least  partly,  and  are  probably  of  much  greater  age.  It  is 
thought  that  the  dykes  may  be  the  remains  of  a Bronze  Age  cairn, 
especially  bearing  in  miind  the  comments  of  Newall  (1973)  as  they 
correspond  closely  in  size  and  orientation  to  the  cairn  he  des- 
cribes . 


However,  the  orientation  may  be  simply  due  to  them  being 
built  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  loch  rather  than  being 
orientated  to  a celestial  object.  The  further  two  dykes  could 
have  formed  the  inner  stone  kerb  of  the  cairn.  Mo  attempt  was 
made  to  examine  or  tamper  with  the  site,  as  it  might  be  well 
worth  the  attention  of  a diving  archaeologist  to  examine  the  area 
in  detail.  If  our  suspicions  as  to  its  origin  are  confirmed, 
to  our  knowledge  this  will  be  the  first  report  of  an  underwater 
Bronze  Age  site  in  Scotland. 
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Aldourie  Pier 

( about  30  m) 
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Reference: 

NEWALL,  F.  (1973).  Destruction  of  a Bronze  Age  Cairn  on  East 
Green  Farm,  Kilmacolm.  Western  Nat.,  2:  97-106. 


Opposite:  Sketch  map  of  the  Aldourie  dykes. 

The  zone  of  the  'domes'  is  indicated, 
but  their  positioning  is  not  exact. 


Dr.  Stephen  Gorzula,  University  Marine  Biological  Station, 
Millport,  Island  of  Cumhrae. 

Mr  Kenneth  Cameron,  University  Marine  Biological  Station, 
Millport,  Island  of  Cumhrae. 
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SHORT  NOTES 

NEW  BOTANICAL  RECORDS  FROM  AILSA  CRAIG 

On  4th  September  1974  my  wife  and  I made  our  first  visit 
to  Ailsa  Craig  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde . Following  an  uncomfortably 
rough  crossing  we  botanical ly  explored  the  south  and  east  sides 
of  the  island.  Despite  the  wet  weather  and  lateness  of  the 
season,  nearly  seventy  flowering  plants  and  ferns  were  recorded, 
including  the  following  five  additions  to  the  most  recent  pub- 
lished list  (J.  Mitchell,  Western  Naturalist,  1:  26-35;  1972). 

Two  agricultural  weeds,  Lamium  amptexicaule  and  L.  moluooell- 
were  found  on  disturbed  ground  around  the  ruins  of 
former  habitation.  The  other  three  new  species , Atv-bplex  hastata^ 
Beta  mavitima  and  Junous  oongtomeratus ^ were  growing  in  loose 
sandy  shingle  near  the  lighthouse.  According  to  the  Atlas  of 
the  British  Flora  (Perring  and  Walters,  1962)  B,  marittma  has 
a very  restricted  distribution  on  the  Clyde  coast.  Near  the 
base  of  the  south  cliffs  we  were  pleased  to  re-find  Covydatis 
elavioulata^  a plant  rather  uncommon  in  Ayrshire.  C.  otavioul- 
ata  was  first  recorded  on  the  Craig  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  (J.  Smith,  Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  Herald,  8th  and  15th 
December  1893),  but  apparently  had  not  been  seen  on  the  island 
for  many  years.  R.C.L.  Howitt 

MINK  SWIMMING  FROM  ARRAN  TO  HOLY  ISLAND 

Although  Mink  Mustela  vison  have  been  fairly  well  known  on 
Arran  since  at  least  the  late  1960s  (Trans.  Buteshire  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.,  17:  62)  it  was  only  in  spring  1974  that  we  suspected  the 
presence  of  Mink  on  Holy  Island.  At  that  time  twenty  bantams 
were  released  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  as  part  of  a 
poultry  research  experiment.  They  lasted  under  a week,  then 
fifteen  were  killed  in  one  night.  Cages  were  put  down,  and 
next  morning  one  trap  had  been  sprung  and  the  scent  left  behind 
seemed  obviously  Mink.  We  lost  the  remaining  bantams  soon  after 
that,  but  did  not  catch  the  predator. 

Apart  from  an  apparent  drastic  drop  in  the  Rat  population 
not  much  happened  until  spring  1975,  when  I surprised  and  managed 
to  kill  a young  bitch  Mink  on  the  east  shore.  Within  a week  we 
had  killed  another  female,  and  two  young  ones,  close  to  the 
house.  Since  then  we  have  managed  to  trap  (cages)  another  four 
specimens . 

I had  always  been  puzzled  as  to  how  Mink  reached  Holy 
Island,  and  wondered  if  any  had  been  deliberately  introduced, 
but  the  probable  explanation  now  seems  clear.  This  summer  (1976) 
the  Warden  was  watching  a group  of  gulls  mobbing  something  in 
the  sea  about  four  hundred  yards  offshore  between  Arran  and  Holy 
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Island.  The  creature  was  swimming  strongly  and  soon  came  ashore, 
when  it  was  seen  to  be  an  adult  Mink,  which  the  Warden  killed. 
It  had  apparently  been  coming  from  the  direction  of  Clauchlands, 
some  three  quarters  of  a mile  away,  although  the  shortest  distance 
between  Holy  Island  and  Arran  is  half  a mile,  to  Kingscross. 

Howard  Walker 

(This  is  a most  interesting  note  by  Mr . Howard  Walker,  the  U.F.A.W. 
Field  Officer  in  charge  of  the  Holy  Island  reserve.  Although 
Mink  are  notably  aquatic  in  habit  it  must  surely  be  unusual  for 
one  to  swim  across  nearly  a mile  of  sea,  and  from  the  numbers 
seen  and  killed  on  Holy  Island,  it  seems  clear  that  others  have 
done  much  the  same,  for  reasons  which  at  present  are  conjectural. 
As  far  as  we  know.  Holy  Island  is  the  only  small  island  in  the 
Clyde  area  which  now  has  Mink,  although  from  this  new  information 
Mink  could  well  spread  to  other  offshore  islands,  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  receive  any  additional  information.  - Editors) . 

HIGH-ALTITUDE  WATER-VOLE  COLONIES  ON  LOCH  LOMONDSIDE 

The  Water-Vole  Arviaota  terrestris  is  mentioned  in  almost 
all  the  descriptive  accounts  of  mammals  found  on  Loch  Lomondside, 
but  its  occurrence  at  relatively  high  altitudes  has  not  hitherto 
been  placed  on  record.  To  date,  high-altitude  colonies  have 
been  found  in  four  localities: 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  Cailness  Burn  NN353037  at 
1,350  feet. 

The  south-east  end  of  Lochan  Beinn  Chabhair  NN355178 
at  1,650  feet. 

The  group  of  small  lochans  on  the  plateau  between  the 
Caorrunn  and  Ghlinne  burns  - the  highest  portion 
of  the  colony  being  at  the  west  end  of  Lochan 
Uaine  NN294224  at  1,600  feet. 

The  north  and  south-east  ends  of  Loch  Oss  NN300252 
at  2,100  feet. 

Although  all  of  these  high-altitude  colonies  are  situated  on 
fairly  level  ground,  the  steep  slopes  immediately  below  ensure 
a rapid  run-off  of  excess  water.  Therefore  despite  an  annual 
rainfall  of  90  - 110  inches,  the  water  level  at  each  site  is 
remarkably  constant.  In  contrast,  Water-Voles  attempting  to 
colonise  the  lower  reaches  of  the  burns  or  the  banks  of  Loch 
Lomond  would  be  subjected  to  frequent  spates  and  a fluctuation 
in  loch  level  of  anything  up  to  eight  feet.  J.  Mitchell 

EARLY  NESTING  OF  THE  HERON  IN  RENFREWSHIRE/AYRSHIRE 

During  the  week  following  the  great  gale  of  15th  January 
1968,  in  which  so  many  trees  in  the  West  of  Scotland  were  blown 
down,  I made  a quick  journey  round  Renfrewshire  to  see  what  effect 
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this  had  had  on  certain  tree-nesting  birds.  On  20th  January  my 
wife  and  I visited  the  small  heronry  at  Brownmuir  Wood,  just 
over  the  Renfrewshire  boundary  into  Ayrshire . Several  trees  con- 
taining old-standing  Heron  nests  had  been  blown  down,  and  we  were 
considerably  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  these  contained  eggs. 
We  found  the  remains  of  seven  eggs;  most  were  broken,  although 
the  contents  appeared  to  be  fresh,  but  one  egg  was  intact.  I 
took  this  home  and  blew  it,  when  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
fresh.  According  to  the  Handbook  the  Heron  Ardea  ovnevea  is  said 
to  begin  nesting  in  February,  and  the  earliest  date  which  I per- 
sonally have  for  the  West  of  Scotland  is  28th  February,  so  this 
indication  of  very  early  nesting  is  completely  new  to  my  ex- 
perience. J.A.  Gibson 

GRASS  SNAKE  BREEDING  IN  THE  CLYDE  AREA 

In  the  Glasgow  Herald  for  30th  March  1974,  in  a general 
country  article,  Mr.  Andrew  Macbeth  made  reference  to  his  finding 
of  a nest  of  the  Grass  Snake  near  Mearns  Castle.  This  interes- 
ted me  considerably,  so  I wrote  for  further  information  to  Mr. 
Macbeth,  who  kindly  replied  in  detail . An  excerpt  from  his  reply 
is  as  follows: 

"In  late  June  1921  I was  looking  for  nests  among 
some  lush  vegetation  growing  beneath  a circle  of  old 
elm  trees  at  the  base  of  Mearns  Castle  in  Renfrewshire. 

I had  heard  a slight  rustle,  but  saw  nothing,  so  I 
parted  the  grasses  where  the  sound  had  come  from  hoping 
to  find  the  nest  of  a Robin  or  one  of  the  warblers. 

To  my  surprise  I exposed  six  eggs  which  had  been  half 
concealed  among  a heap  of  damp  and  decaying  leaves 
and  grasses.  It  took  me  a little  time  to  realise  that 
I had  stumbled  across  the  eggs  of  a Grass  Snake.  They 
were  about  an  inch  or  so  in  length  and  blunt  at  both 
ends,  of  a whitish-yellow  colour,  quite  plump,  soft 
and  sticky.  The  egg  of  the  snake  has  no  hard  shell 
like  a bird’s  egg. 

The  spot  chosen  for  the  eggs  was  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  usual  habitat  of  this,  our  only  egg-laying 
British  snake.  The  Grass  Snake  loves  wet  and  marshy 
places  where  in  summer  the  growth  is  green  and  lush, 
while  the  Adder  prefers  the  dry  and  sunny  hillside  or 
the  sun-baked  stones  of  some  old  quarry.  The  Adder 
brings  forth  its  young  alive. 

Fifty  odd  years  ago  there  were  no  houses  near 
Mearns  Castle  apart  from  a farm  or  two,  so  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  this  snake  was  an  escape.  In  the  past  I 
have  seen  the  Grass  Snake  in  the  Biggar  district  and 
in  Glen  Afton,  Ayrshire.  I would  imagine  that  before 
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long  we  should  hear  of  its  occurrence  in  the  Borders, 
now  that  more  people  are  taking  an  interest  in  wild 
life". 

The  occurrence  of  the  Grass  Snake  in  Scotland  has  always 
been  a perplexing  problem,  at  least  for  West  of  Scotland  natur- 
alists, all  of  whom  will  be  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Macbeth  for 
his  detailed  observations.  Although  Grass  Snakes  do  turn  up 
from  time  to  time  I have  not  previously  come  across  such  a well- 
authenticated  instance  of  it  breeding,  and  this  Renfrewshire 
record  was  not  known  to  me  when  I published  my  paper  on  the 
reptiles  and  amphibians  of  Renfrewshire  (western  Nat.,  2:  4-14). 
In  the  absence  of  any  further  evidence  it  must  probably  be  ass- 
umed that  this  Grass  Snake  was  originally  an  escape,  but  never- 
theless, in  my  view  it  is  extremely  interesting  record,  and  well 
worth  publishing  in  the  Western  Naturalist.  J.A.  Gibson 

GRAYLING  BUTTERFLIES  ON  AILSA  CRAIG 

In  my  short  note  on  the  butterflies  of  Ailsa  Craig  (Scot. 
Nat.,  1952:  112-113)  I was  only  able  to  give  three  records  of 
the  Grayling  Eimen-is  semete.  During  the  past  four  years,  how- 
ever, I have  seen  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  Graylings  on  Ailsa, 
indeed  this  year  (1976)  I saw  Graylings  fairly  widely  all  over 
the  higher  south-west  slopes;  at  one  time  I had  twelve  in  view 
at  the  same  time.  For  the  past  forty  years  I have  spent  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  time  each  year  on  Ailsa  Craig,  and  I have  no 
doubts  that  these  recent  records  of  the  Grayling  represent  a 
genuine  increase  in  status.  J.A.  Gibson 

Anisopus  zetterstedti  Edwards  at  CAERLAVEROCK  N.N.R.,  DUMFRIES 

In  April  1974  I spent  several  days  sampling  the  insect 
fauna  of  the  Dumfries  area  and  one  of  those  days  was  at  Caerlav- 
erock,  working  the  fringe  between  the  woods  and  salt  flats  at 
Castle  Corner  (O.S.  ref.  NY  024  652). 

I beat  several  flies  from  gorze  in  bright  sunshine, and 
among  them  were  one  male  and  one  female  An-isopus  zetterstedti 
Edwards,  which  were  subsequently  identified  for  me  by  Dr.  N. 
Bayfield.  It  seems  that  this  species,  whose  larvae  feed  in  the 
roots  of  Angelica  (Angelica  sylvestris  L.),  has  only  been  re- 
corded about  a dozen  times  in  Britain,  and  only  once  before  in 
Scotland,  in  Banffshire,  but  it  has  probably  been  under-recorded 
due  to  its  early  emergence  period.  It  has  been  found  from  Devon 
to  Banffshire  and  so  is  obviously  widespread  but  apparently  is 
easier  to  find  as  a larva  than  as  an  adult. 

I am  most  grateful  to  Dr.  Bayfield  for  identifying  the 
flies  and  for  commenting  on  the  distribution  of  the  species. 

M.R.  Young 
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REVIEWS 

BOOTH,  S.G.  (1975).  BIRDS  IN  ISLAY.  Argyll  Reproductions 

Limited.  Port  Charlotte,  Isle  of  Islay. 

The  island  of  Islay  has  always  held  a fascination  for  West 
of  Scotland  naturalists,  not  least  because  of  its  magnificent 
winter  populations  of  geese,  and  is  regularly  visited  by  bird- 
watchers from  all  over  the  country.  In  the  past  a good  few  notes 
and  papers  on  the  bird  life  have  appeared,  scattered  through  var- 
ious journals,  but  what  lias  always  been  lacking  was  an  easily 
assessible  comprehensive  account  of  its  birds.  Now  this  defic- 
iency has  been  supplied,  and  very  well  supplied,  by  Mr.  C.  Gordon 
Booth,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  former  Islay  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Society,  now  the  Islay  Museums  Trust. 

After  a short  but  extremely  useful  introduction,  which 
covers  the  topography  of  the  island  and  a quick  guide  to  the  best 
places  to  look  for  birds,  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a 
detailed  systematic  list  of  species.  A1 1 told  nearly  230  species 
are  included,  each  of  which  has  a brief  account  of  its  past  and 
present  status,  and  where  necessary,  with  species  important  to 
the  island,  this  is  expanded.  An  outline  map  is  given  showing 
the  10km  squares,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  information  on  dis- 
tribution given  throughout  the  general  text . The  author  has  done 
his  work  exceedingly  well,  and  often  indicates  just  where  know- 
ledge is  lacking;  it  is  hoped  that  any  visitors  to  the  island 
will  do  their  best  to  fill  these  gaps  and  send  the  information 
to  Mr.  Booth.  The  author  has  also  done  his  liomework  extremely 
well,  so  important  in  a local  fauna,  and  the  bibliography  lists 
all  past  published  accounts  of  any  significance.  An  index  might 
have  been  useful,  but  would  have  added  to  the  cost,  and  few  ex- 
perienced bird-watchers  will  find  this  a real  disadvantage.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated  with  photographs  taken  on  the  island; 
no  price  is  given,  but  it  can  be  obtained  for  £1.20p  plus  lOp 
postage,  and  at  this  it  represents  quite  remarkable  value  now- 
adays . 

I have  long  felt  that  what  the  naturalists  of  this  country 
really  require  are  shorter  and  shorter  local  guidebooks;  public- 
ations which  although  smal  1 enough  to  be  carried  around,  contain 
all  the  essential  information  and  indicate  where  additional 
knowledge  can  be  found.  This  book  is  an  excel  lent  example  of  what 
is  required;  Mr.  Booth  has  done  a very  great  service  to  the  na- 
turalists of  this  country,  and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  any  work  on  the  birds  of  Islay  will  now  be  regarded  as 
"before  and  after  Booth". 

In  summary,  this  is  a splendid  little  book,  a model  of  what 
a local  bird  fauna  should  be,  and  will  be  invaluable  to  anyone 
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visiting  Islay  in  the  future.  One  hears  that  Mr.  Booth  has  a 
similar  prospect  in  mind  for  the  Island  of  Jura;  if  it  is  as 
good  as  this  then  it  will  be  well  worth  waiting  for. 

J.A.  Gibson 

GIBSON,  J.A.  (1975).  ATLAS  OF  ARRAN  VERTEBRATES.  Arran  Nature 

Centre,  Brodick. 

GIBSON,  J.A.  and  COLVILLE,  D.  (1975).  ATLAS  OF  KINTYRE  VERTE- 
BRATES. Kintyre  Antiquarian  and  Natural  History  Society, 

Campbeltown. 

Within  recent  years  a substantial  upsurge  of  interest  has 
developed  in  the  scheme  for  recording  the  distribution  of  fauna 
and  flora  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  the  10-kilometre  squares 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  National  Grid.  This  is  undoubtably  the 
modern  approach,  to  produce  a biological  Atlas.  The  original 
work  in  this  field  was  the  national  survey  of  British  vascular 
plants  carried  out  by  the  Botanical  Society  of  the  British  Isles, 
which  culminated  in  Perring  and  Walters’  Atlas  of  the  British 
Flora  in  1962,  and  for  many  years  now  the  Biological  Records  Cen- 
tre of  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  at  Monks  Wood  has  been 
organising  the  national  mapping  of  the  British  fauna,  with  which 
project  a great  many  individual  workers  and  other  organisations 
are  actively  assisting.  All  of  this  is  leading  to  many  pros- 
pective atlas  projects  throughout  the  country. 

It  may  not  be  widely  known  to  the  non-specialist,  however, 
that  biological  recording  in  this  country  actually  received  its 
greatest  impetus  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  almost  entirely  due  to 
the  pioneer  work  of  one  dedicated  naturalist.  Dr.  J.A.  Gibson, 
Chairman  of  the  Clyde  Area  Branch  of  the  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust. 
The  biological  recording  of  vertebrates  in  Scotland  may  be  said 
to  have  started  in  the  mid-1960s,  when  the  Renfrewshire  Natural 
History  Society  set  up  the  first  local  Biological  Records  Centre, 
under  its  then  Chairman,  Dr.  Gibson.  This  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  the  Atlas  of  Renfrewshire  Vertebrates 
(1970),  as  far  as  is  known  the  first  complete  vertebrate  Atlas 
of  an  entire  county  ever  to  be  published  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Renfrewshire  Society,  incidentally,  is  continuing  its  work,  and 
a second  edition  of  the  Renfrewshire  Atlas  is  on  its  way. 

Now  we  have  two  more  vertebrate  atlases  from  Dr.  Gibson, 
one  on  the  Island  of  Arran,  and  another  on  Kintyre,  the  latter 
in  conjunction  with  the  doyen  of  all  Kintyre  naturalists,  Mr. 
Duncan  Colville. 

The  form  of  the  Kintyre  and  Arran  Atlases  closely  follows 
that  of  the  original  Renfrewshire  Atlas:  an  introduction;  out- 
line map,  with  10km  squares  super-imposed;  then  the  general 
map  section  for  each  species  of  mammal,  breeding  bird,  reptile. 
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amphibian  and  freshwater  fish;  finally  a selected  bibliography, 
acknowledgements  and  index.  The  general  section  giving  the  dis- 
tribution maps  has  again  been  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only  "for  ease  in  adding  personal  notes".  There  is  one  important 
difference,  however.  Whereas  in  the  Renfrewshire  Atlas  each 
species  had  one  single  distribution  map,  these  new  atlases  give 
two  distribution  maps  for  each  species , one  showing  the  detailed 
historical  picture  and  a second  showing  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  up-to-date  position  at  the  present  day. 

The  detailed  historical  maps  present  the  information  on  dis- 
tribution under  the  following  sections:  Recorded  during  the 
years  1951-1975;  recorded  during  the  years  1901-1950  but  not  later; 
probably  recorded  1901-1975;  and  recorded  during  the  years  1801- 
1900  but  not  later.  In  other  words,  this  represents  a quarter- 
century,  half-century,  three-quarter  century  and  full  century, 
which  seems  a logical  type  of  presentation.  These  maps  are  the 
product  of  an  immense  amount  of  research  and  personal  work  over 
the  years,  and  the  end  results  are  well  worth  while.  As  the 
authors  say,  however,  the  historical  maps  are  "undoubted  factually 
and  historically  correct  according  to  the  records",  but  many 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  so  that  to  use  these  maps 
alone  could  be  misleading.  A second  set  of  maps  is  therefore 
given  to  show  what  is  genuinely  believed  to  be  the  actual  pos- 
ition at  the  present  day.  In  these  maps  the  distribution  status 
in  some  squares  has  been  "cautiously  down-graded  merely  because 
recent  actual  proof  is  lacking",  but  the  authors  indicate  that 
some  simple  field  work  could  quickly  upgrade  many  of  these 
squares  once  again.  This  is  the  ideal  approach. 

The  authors  point  out  some  advantages  of  an  atlas,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is  the  pictorial  appearance  of  distribution 
which  can  readily  be  presented,  but  they  are  also  in  no  doubt 
about  certain  criticisms  which  have  been  levelled  at  the  atlas 
method  of  presentation,  the  most  serious  being  that  by  itself  an 
atlas  gives  no  indication  of  population  density  or  of  changes  in 
status.  One  of  these  disadvantages,  of  course,  has  been  obviated 
by  giving  two  maps  for  each  species.  Nevertheless  the  authors  are 
quite  clear  that  by  itself  an  atlas  is  no  substitute  for  a pro- 
perly researched  and  written  account  along  traditional  lines, 
and  emphasize  that  it  is  entirely  on  this  basis  that  these  present 
Atlases  are  being  issued.  The  selected  bibliography  lists  the 
main  accounts  for  each  vertebrate  class.  These,  in  fact,  have 
all  been  written  by  the  authors  themselves,  going  back  well  over 
twenty  years,  and  is  an  indication,  if  such  were  needed,  of  how 
well  the  authors  know  their  subjects.  Several  of  these  papers 
by  Dr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Colville,  separately  or  jointly,  have  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Western  Naturalist. 
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Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  written  accounts  these  Atlases 
set  an  entirely  new  standard  for  natural  history  recording,  at 
which  other  local  recorders  will  now  have  to  aim,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  other  parts  of  the  country  will  eventually 
follow  the  trail  blazed  in  the  West.  The  three  West  of  Scotland 
Atlases  form  part  of  an  ongoing  survey  being  conducted  by  the 
Clyde  Area  Branch  of  the  Scottish  Wildlife  Trust,  with  Dr . Gibson 
as  convener,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  producing  an  Atlas  of  Clyde 
Vertebrates  covering  the  entire  Clyde  faunal  area.  If  the  pre- 
sent standard  is  maintained,  the  end  result  will  be  a survey 
and  a working  tool  which  a few  years  ago  was  quite  unimagined. 
At  present  these  Atlases  are  clearly  the  most  detailed  works  on 
vertebrate  recording  ever  published  in  Scotland. 

No  price  is  printed  on  these  Atlases,  possibly  a wise  pre- 
caution nowadays  (with  ever-changing  costs  and  postage) , but  at 
present  they  can  be  obtained  for  £1.50,  post  free,  from  the 
Arran  Nature  Centre  at  Brodick,  and  at  Martin's  Book  Shop,  High 
Street,  Campbeltown.  W.M.  McMurtrie 


HARDING,  P.T.  (1976).  PROVISIONAL  ATLAS  OF  THE  CRUSTACEA  OF 

THE  BRITISH  ISLES.  Natural  Environment  Research  Council, 

Monks  Wood  Experimental  Station,  Abbots  Ripton,  Huntingdon. 

Atlases  based  on  records  from  10km  squares  are  becoming  a 
part  of  the  naturalist's  equipment,  and  those  relating  to  birds 
and  wild  flowers  are  now  familiar  to  most  of  us.  The  range  of 
animal  and  plant  groups  similarly  mapped  is  being  slowly  extended 
by  the  work  of  the  Biological  Records  Centre  at  Monks  Wood  Ex- 
perimental Station.  The  contribution  under  review  is  one  of 
these  extensions  and  is  largely  a product  of  the  Non-marine 
Isopoda  Recording  Scheme. 

This  Atlas  is  described  by  its  compilers  as  no  more  than  an 
interim  statement  of  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  our  31  species  of  native  woodlice.  The  cautious  description 
may  be  readily  explained  by  a glance  at  the  first  map,  showing 
all  the  squares  from  which  records  have  been  received,  which 
reveals  many  gaps.  In  the  West  of  Scotland,  for  example,  much 
of  West  Renfrewshire,  Ayrshire,  Cowal  and  the  islands  of  Arran 
and  Jura  are  apparently  unexplored  territory.  This  atlas 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  as  much  a challenge  to  naturalists  as 
a compendium  of  knowledge. 

Why  should  naturalists  be  drawn  so  inexorably  to  colour 
and  size?  Bird-spotters  and  wild  flower  recorders  are  ten  a 
penny,  and  many  butterflies  and  moths  have  had  more  attention 
than  was  good  for  them.  While  the  public  is  rallied  to  the  aid 
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of  Ospreys  and  orchids  the  loss  of  a woodlouse  from  the  fauna 
would  probably  pass  unnoticed.  Yet  a woodlouse  is  as  much  a part 
of  its  world  as  any  other  organism,  and  its  life  style  is  every 
bit  as  interesting.  To  the  perceptive  naturalist  woodlice  might 
even  present  an  additional  attraction  through  being  poorly  known 
and  studied  by  relatively  few.  There  are  opportunities  for 
attaining  expert  status  and  contributing  new  knowledge  that  are 
difficult  for  the  amateur  in  this  country  to  match  among  more 
fashionable  groups  of  organisms.  Good  keys  are  available,  and 
now  this  Atlas,  to  point  out,  among  other  things,  where  further 
studies  are  most  needed. 

Questions  are  not  only  of  geographical  distribution:  explan- 
ations are  also  needed  to  draw  together  the  ecological  data 
which  accompany  distribution  records.  What,  for  example,  are 
the  characteristics  of  habit  or  habitat  which  account  for  a dis- 
tribution between  mines  in  Lancashire,  the  margin  of  a Hebridean 
estuary  and  coastal  woodland  in  Kirkcudbright?  Clearly  there 
are  many  gaps  in  knowledge  to  be  filled.  Because  of  the  irreg- 
ular coverage  of  records  the  species  of  the  freshwater  isopod 
Asetlus  have  been  omitted  from  this  Atlas  altogether,  although 
one  might  have  expected  them  to  be  more  familiar  (see  the  con- 
tributions by  Mr.  J.D.  Hamilton  in  Western  Naturalist,  Vols.  1 
and  3) . 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  the  production  of  iterim 
atlases  like  this  one  might  encourage  naturalists  to  branch  out 
into  the  unfamiliar.  Much  can  be  achieved  without  even  travel- 
ling far  from  one's  own  backyard  - in  this  case,  indeed,  the 
compilers  emphasise  the  richness  of  sites  associated  with  human 
activity  (they  call  them  "synanthropic") . Readers  may  be  inte- 
rested to  know  that  prospective  recorders  of  woodlice  living  in 
Scotland  are  invited  to  contact  Dr.  G.M.  Collis,  Dept,  of  Psy- 
chology, University  of  Strathclyde,  155  George  Street,  Glasgow, 
G1  IRD.  J.C.  Smyth 
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REQUESTS  FOR  INFORMATION 

A GEOGRAPHICAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  SCOTTISH  ORNITHOLOGY 

As  some  readers  will  already  know,  for  many  years  Dr.  J.A. 
Gibson,  Foremount  House,  Kilbarchan,  Renfrewshire,  has  been 
working  on  a project  to  supplement  the  Scottish  section  of  the 
extremely  useful  book  by  Mullens,  Kirke  Swann  and  Jourdain  (A 
Geographical  Bibliographg  of  British  Ornithologg)  , which  class-o 
ified  all  British  bird  publications  geographically  up  to  1918. 
A notice  re  this  projected  work  was  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  for  the  Bibliography  of  Natural  History  (Vol.  4:  391- 
392;  1968),  and  the  survey  was  ultimately  extended  to  include 
the  first  three-quarters  of  the  present  century,  i.e.  1901-1975. 
The  bibliography  had  actually  been  completed  and  was  nearly 
ready  for  the  printer,  but  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  dis- 
astrous fire  at  Dr.  Gibson ' s home  in  spring  1975,  so  is  now  having 
to  be  entirely  rewritten. 

The  work  will  be  collated  under  the  Scottish  faunal  areas 
and  will  be  further  sub-divided  locally  into  counties,  districts, 
islands,  etc.  The  original  bibliography  had  short  abstracts  of 
all  items,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  all  this  again,  and 
the  replacement  work  will  therefore  be  a straightforward  listing. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  all  items  appearing  in  the  standard 
national  and  local  journals  have  been  duly  noted,  but  what  is 
particularly  required  is  a note  of  any  items  published  in  outr^of- 
the-way  journals,  local  guide  books,  chapters  in  local  histories, 
etc,  which,  although  very  interesting,  might  well  have  had  a 
restricted  circulation  and  so  be  unknown  to  anyone  without  local 
knowledge.  An  extremely  comprehensive  list  of  these  had  already^ 
been  compiled  and  it  is  undoubtedly  this  type  of  information 
which  will  be  most  difficult  to  replace  after  the  fire. 

Dr.  Gibson  will  therefore  be  grateful  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  can  give  details  of  any  unusual  items,  or  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  check  the  listings  for  any  area  which  he  knows  partic- 
ularly well. 

The  more  publicity  this  proj ect  gets  the  more  complete,  and 
so  the  more  useful,  the  bibliography  will  ultimately  be,  so  it 
will  be  very  helpful  if  Editors  of  other  natural  history  journals 
will  copy  or  abstract  this  notice. 
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